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A SONNET. 


BY W. ALLINGHAM. 
I’m glad I am alive, to see and feel 
The full deliciousness of this bright day, 
That’s like a heart with nothing to conceal ; 
The young leaves scarcely trembling ; the blue-grey 
Rimming the cloudless ether far away ; 
Brairds, hedges, shadows ; mountains that reveal 
Soft sapphire ; this great floor of polish’d steel 
Spread out amidst the landmarks of the bay. 
I stoop in sunshine to our circling net “ 
From the black gunwale ; tend these milky kine 
Up their rough path ; sit by yon cottage-door 
Plying the diligent thread ; take wings and soar.... 
oO oe how with the season’s laureate . 
Joy culminates in song!—would such were mine! 





WHO IS HE? 
A REPLY TO QUEVEDO. 


(The author of the following lines, extracted from the June number of Put- 
nam’s Monthly, evidently refers to ‘“‘ Who is She ?”’, republished from Fraser's 
Magazine, in the Albion of Nov. 5. 1853. ‘ 


A Spanish writer once decided, 
In flippant song, 

That woman’s lip, or tongue, or eye did 
All that went wrong. 

Nay, that the true mode of unmasking 
Her wiles would be, 

On all occasions simply asking— 
Pray, who is she? 


Now, why must woman’s petticoats 
Aye be the blamables? 

How is’t Quevedo never quotes 

’s unnamables ? 

He rates the sex, and certés for it he 
Makes a good plea ; 

But can’t I, on as good authority, 
Ask, who is he? 


Quevedo swears that Eve and Helen 
Wrought dire mishaps : 

That Adam and the Trojans fell in 
Their ae traps. 

Eve ?—why Diabolus a her ; 
You know’t, Quevedo ! 

Helen ?—that rascal Paris wiled her ; 
That’s Homer’s credo / 


Trust me, man causes woman’s failing ; 
And, on my life, 

He’s always wantonly assailing 
Maid, widow, wife. 

Beneath the surface let the gazer 
Look deep—he’ll see 

Some stronger vessel that betrays her : 
Just ask—who’s he ? 


Is ita milk-maid drops her pailful ?— 
Lubin’s love-making : 

Is her fate scandalous or baleful ?— 
Lubin’s been raking! 

The school-girl loathes bes bread and butter, 
Pouts o’er her tea, 

Mumbles her lessons in a flutter— 
Ask, who is he? 


Despite experience, what can set 
The widow hoping? 

Why are wives sometimes gadding met, 
And sometimes moping ? 

Don’t talk of widows’ amorous bamp, 
Of wives too free ; 

But pop the question to them, plump— 

ray, who is he? 


We’re mighty prompt to throw the blame on 
The weaker fair sex ; 

When justice ought to fix the shame on 
Ours—not on their sex. 

Ours the seduction and the fooling, 
If such there be : 

Come ; your exception to this ruling-- 
Pray, who is he? 


The old and hump-backed ply their battery 
epee and jewels ; 
Well-knit young fellows deal in flattery, 


Dance, song, oaths, duels. 
So, to conclude, I’ll take my oath, sir, 


Upon the Bible, 

That to blame one—in place of both, sir,— 
Is a gross libel! 

~~ a. 


THE SAD MISTAKE. 
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Exactly opposite the entrance to the terminus, on the other side of the 
way, is a large house, No. 6, which for many years has been let out in 
appartemens,—a private lodging-house. I have lived there for four 
months at a time, and know it well. It is a well-appointed, substantial 
building, has an entrance-passage of tesselated marble, a staircase of po- 
lished oak, a good entresol, fine ranges of premiére and deuxiéme apart- 
ments, and stories above these even to the sixth from the entresol, not 
reckoning sundry cabinets in the roof, in which airy and exalted retreats 
certain students of the arts and sciences foster their “‘ young ambition,” 
amidst tobacco smoke, tiles, and chimneys. 

On the 21st of March, 1851, an elderly gentleman from the country en- 
gaged a little front room on the entresol of No. 6, for himself and his 
wife. They were a quiet soft-speaking old couple, moving gently about, 
and preserving towards every one that peculiar humility and aT 
of politeness which you find sometimes in people of finely toned disposi- 
tions who have suffered reverses of fortane—who have been reduced from 
affluence to a low estate. In such as these you may, now and then, ob- 
serve the effects of good breeding and education chasteng@l and exalted 
to a degree of almost saintly dignity and sweetness. It was so with Mon- 
sieur and Madame Bouvier. Every one who came in contact with them 
felt the influence of their delicate and gentlenatures. Every spirit bowed 
beneath the winning grace of their behaviour—the finest and most culti- 
vated politeness, attempered by humility and resignation. 

They had come to Paris to wait the arrival of their only daughter from 
America, who, after years of separation, was coming back to France to 
see them again, and was to bring with her her husband and two children, 
none of whom had the old couple ever, as yet, beheld. The daughter had 
written to them to say that she and her family would proceed from New 
Orleans to Havre-de-Grace, and thence to Paris by , and the parents 
had come up to Paris and taken lodgings exactly opposite the terminus 
for the express purpose of awaiting their arrival and receiving them. 
This had been agreed upon in correspondence betwixt themselves and 
their daughter, therefore they believed that all they had to do was to wait 
patiently, keeping a careful watch upon all the reports of arrivals of ves- 
sels from America, and upon all the passengers who issued from the ter- 
minus. 

From morning till night the old couple maintained a steady and perse- 
vering surveillance over the opposite side of the way. From an early 
hour in the morning either their window was open or the curtain drawn 
back, in order to afford an uninterrupted view of the street, or Monsieur 
himself was standing in the porte-cochére, or g up and down the 
agile @’entrée of the terminus, with his neat little ebony cane in his hand, 

e picture of patient expectationand hope. It was not long before ev 
employ? in the station knew who the tranquil old gentleman was, an 
what he was always there for, looking so anxiously and yet hopefully 
amongst the passengers who were brought up by every train from Havre, 
even from the early train at morn to the late train at night; and ev 
one of them entertained a most amiable state of feeling towards him, an 
felt interested in the expectation he had so much at heart. 

The last letter from America had stated the time at which it was ex- 
pected that the vessel which was to bring their daughter, her husband, 
and children, would arrive at Havre, and they, with fond simplicity, had 
come to Paris a week beforehand, in order that they might be in plenty of 
ue, and that everything might be arranged for the reception of the tra- 
vellers. 

Three weeks passed, and still the daughter came not. 

Old Madame Bouvier’s face grew paler and her eyes more dim ; but 
Monsieur cheered her, and every morning repeated trustfully, that “ she 
might come to-day.’ Madame Bouvier became despondent and wept at 
times, and mourned, fearing that she should never see her dear Julia 


eart, he was sure it could notbeso. Heaven watched over parents 
and children who loved each other, and he knew that they should see her 
again before they died. But meanwhile his demeanour was daily losing 
its serenity, his step was not so light, nor his eye so bright, as when he 
first came up to Paris. 

On the first day of the fourth week, as M. Bouvier was promenading, 
as usual, about the entrance and salle of the terminus, he was informed 
by a friendly commissionaire that a steam-ship from America had ar- 
rived at Havre the day before, and no doubt many of the passengers 
would come up to-day or to-morrow. 

“ From America? ’’ exclaimed M. Bouvier, his face irradiating. “ And 
the name?” ° 

“ LT’ Espérance.” 

“ Ah! Itis the very ship we have been waiting for! 4 la bonne 
heure! I knew all would be well, if we had but patience and trust.’’ 

He hurried across the road, informed Madame of the news, and was 
back again in no time, intent upon keeping watch ; indeed, now he would 
have found it impossible to neglect his vigil. 

The last train from Havre arrived at eleven o’clock at night. It 
pig. a large number of passen, and a vast quantity of luggage, 
and the terminus was full of bustle and noise. M. Bouvier took up his 
position near the end of the corridor through which .all must , more 
than usually excited and expectant. As the passengers, tired and cold, 
crowded through, he scanned every face with eagerest perseveranee. At 
length, a tall dark-looking man, coming from-amidst the throng, fastened 
his t eye upon him, stopped, regarded him attentively, and then 
stepped up to his side. 


“ T know some one,” said he, “ whose face is strangely like yours. Will 
you excuse me asking your name?” 

“ Pardon! ’’ exclaimed Bouvier, hurriedly, vexed at being interrupted 
in his scrutiny. “ Pardon—one moment. I am expecting m Sear 
daughter, and if I do not watch steadily we may miss each other.’ 

“ Your daughter—ah !—then I am sure I am not mistaken. You ex- 
pect her up from Havre, to which place she has come from America— 

m New Orleans. Your name, I will lay a wager, is Simon Bouvier.” 

“ Yes ; so it is,” returned the old gentleman, his interest and curiosity 
80 strongly excited that he even ceased to watch the erowd of arrivals, 
and turned to inspect the stranger who addressed him. “ Do you know 
her, then? Is she come?” ; 

“ As to your first question, I know her well, and have known her for 
years in New Orleans. As to your second, I can inform you that she has 
arrived in France, and will, no doubt, be in Paris in a day or two, if she 
has not arrived already.”’ 

To poor M. Bouvier this news was precious. What now were all the 
weary weeks he and Madame had waited and watched? Had they waited 
and watched for a twelvemonth, would not this assurance that their loved 
one was in France and would be with them shortly, have been ample, joy- 
ous recompense ? Tears of delight started in his mild eyes, now bright 
and - tte: with happiness, so that they seemed to illumine his whole 


“For more than three weeks we have waited, her coming,” said he, 
passing his hand over his shining face ; “ my wife has taken it to heart, 
as given way, mourning and d g, and saying that we should ne- 
ver see Julia again ; but I knew better, and I have said all along that We 





should see her again, for that heaven was beneficent and watched over 
parents and children who loved each other, and is it not true, since you 
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are come to tell us that she is in France and will be here soon? Ah! it 
is good news that you bear me, Monsieur? and he seized the stranger's 
hand and shook it warmly. 

‘Tam very happy, my dear Monsieur Bouvier, that it has been in m 
power to put an end to your suspense, and to bring you tidings which al- 
ford you so much pleasure,” said the wane, appearing to be most pow- 
erfully affected by the simple and heartfelt burst of joy, expressed not 
more in the words of the old gentleman than his features and demeanour. 
“Be assured that what I tell you is correct. She and her husband and 
children are all in France.” 


“ Poor Julia! her husband and children—our little girl’s husband and 
children!” murmured M. Bouvier, his bright eyes again. “ How 
reckons that 


many Zoe we have been thinking of them! and my | 
her eldest must be ten years old, and the second, seven last September, 
for both were born in September.” 

As M. Bouvier said this, the stranger turned with an involuntary move- 
ment, and cast his eyes upon two children who stood behind him, and who 
M. Bouvier now perceived for the first time. The elder might have seen 
some ten years and the younger about seven, even as Madame Bouvier 
comaatet the ages of Julia’s children to be. M. Bouvier uttered a ery of 
sur , 

_* Ah! old dotard that I am,” exclaimed he ; “ are not you M. Vandeau 
himself, my daughter's husband, and these her children? Are you not 
playing me a ruse all this time, having my daughter, perhaps, waiting 
behind upon the platform until you signal her forth. taht” 

“* A ruse indeed?”’ muttered the stranger, not without some quiring 
tokens of inward disturbance ; then with a smile in which there 
to lurk something of embarrassment and confusion, he added, “Iam 
to disturb your happy suspicion, Monsieur, but there is no ruse of the 
sort you — cuse me now, I have told all I can, and now, hear- 
tily sympathising in red anticipated pleasure, and wishing all joy to 
your réunion, I must ou, Monsieur, adieu.” 

“ But you have not me where they are, and whether well or ill?” 
said M. Bouvier, quickly, striving to detain his strange informant, but 
the latter had moved away with a sharpness that seemed abrupt, almost 
precipitate—the children hurrying after him,—so to the question there 


was no . 

But M. Bouvier was too much excited to take much notice of this. He 
had heard that his d was in France, and that she would be in Pa- 
ris shortly, giddy with joy, he hurried across the street, and 


and, @ 
op te the entresol of No, 6, to communicate the welcome intelligence to 


wife, 

The following day, he was again on the look-out, now more hopeful 
and beaming than ever, when he was suddenly startled by a hasty tap 
upon the shoulder, and mr y bgeory the gentleman he seen the 

t before, whose approach he had not observed. When M. Bouvier 
set eyes upon him for the first time, he was attired in peng om es yr 
ments—wore a large cloak with a high fur collar, and upon his an 
oilskin cap, with flaps tied down over the back and sides of his head. He 
had on now a frock-coat and hat, and these with the rest of his clothes, 
were black. He had altogether the appearance of a gentleman. M. 
Bouvier would not have recognised him immediately had it not been for 
a certain peculiarity in the unsettled and anxious expression of his e 
This M. Bouvier had noticed even in the first interview, and it now ; 
served as the means of recognition. With a strange forced smile, whic 
had a painful effect upon a face apparently worn by care and trouble, 
he told M. Bouvier that he had come there on — to see him, having 
no doubt that if his daughter had not arrived, he should find him on the 
watch. He then Da ey to say that, “ though he had known Julia, 
that is, Madame Vandeau, for many years, even before she became Ma- 


po i but Monsieur reproved her, and declared that, from the lightness dame Vandeau, he did not wish it communicated to her that he was in 
0: 


Paris—if monsieur would be good enough not to say anything about hav- 
ing seen him the other night, or of his speaking about her——.”’ 

“ My dear friend, you have not told me your name ; and, without know- 
ing that, it is not likely I could inform her who had apprised me of her 
atrival,”’ said M. Bouvier, with a wondering smile. 

“ Well, well, I had faneied that perhaps I had told you,—and yet I 
could not have done that,’ returned the stranger. “ ould not——could 
not,’’ he repeated, seeming to be confused and uncertain as to what he 
had done, or meart to do. “ Well, then, do not, I entreat you, as a little 
favour,” he went on, as if striving to make light of the mgtter, “do not 
say anything to her about me,—do not say that a gentleman spoke to 
you in consequence of remarking the likeness betwixt you and her, and 
especially do not say that there were two children me, or she may 
immediately think whoI am. It will give a peculiar feeling to each of 
us to meet unexpeatedly so far away from home—for meet we are sure to. 
To her I wry! it will be a great surprise-——a great surprise. Promise me, 
—not a word. 

“ Ah, cheerfully I will promise, on condition that yo also make me a 
promise,” said M. Bouvier, too full of the exeitement of his long-cherished 
expectation to bestow anything more than a passing wonder on the singu- 
larity of the stranger’s manner and request. 

‘¢ Yes--what is it?”’ inquired the latter. . 

“ A promise that you not fail to come and see us, when my daugh- 
ter is at hense SE The sight of a friend she has known abroad for 
aoe may — sone pod ge wt erhie , you a _ there is 
nothing so delig as the mee , une at t 
distances away from former associations.’’ ee _ 

“ Well, I promise ;—but tell me where shall I come to see you?’’ 

“ At present I am living opposite, at No. 6, in this street, but in a few 
days, that is, as soon as Julia is with us, we shall go home to St. Denis. 
It is only three miles from Paris, and any one direct you to us, for 
=e lived there, rich and poor, many, many years.” 

e promises were mu made, and the stranger d hurry- 
ing away as he did —" ‘ ee 

An hour after, a train arrived from Havre, and poor old Simon Bouvier 
clasped his daughter.in his arms. ‘ 

Poor thing! the voyage must have been terribly severe to her. She 
was extremely thin and q had a hopeless, careworn look, quite 
distressing to see; and on her father’s fondling 
embrace—for though a woman was she not still Bouvier’s “ little 
girl,” —seemed not to be en: joyous, for she trembled and wept ex- 


cessively, and sobbed with a ence and intensity by no means rea- 
sonable or natural to excess of . 

Shé was accompanied by a gentleman and two ot 

In reply to an fnquirin and movement of her father, she said, 
“ That is Theodore, and i 


children,” and then fell weeping on his 
shoulder, with her little laced handkerchief ose hantens her face. _ 
The gentleman ste forward, and shook hands with M. Bouvier, 
very respectfully, but somewhat coldly, the warm-hearted old gentleman 
thought, who then shook the hands of the two boys, and patted their 
shoulders, declaring that they were young braves, and then they all went 
over to No, 6, and ascended to Madame Shoavier The ecstacies of the 
old lady were even r than those of her husband, and many and 
many an embrace she before she would release Julia from her arms. 
Then she shook hands with Theodore, and fell into fresh ee of de- 
light over the children, whom she kissed again and agaia. And whilst she 
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oing this, M. Bouvier observed, with astonishment, that Julia 
aie averted her head, and darted a glance of the most poignant agony 
ry Tepveatien which followed, M. Theodore explained with much 
speciality of manner, that it would be necessary for him to remain in Paris 
for some days—it might be for some weeks,—as he awaited with great 
anxiety, a letter from America of much importance, and until they receiv- 
ed it, neither himself nor Julia would be at rest. “"y 

“ Bring it to me,” exclaimed Julia, interrupting bim abruptly ; bring 
it to me, Theodore, the moment it is in your hands.” 

Therefore, M. Theodore continued, he should for the present take an 
apartment somewhere in the vicinity of the central post-office, as the letter 
was to be addressed to the Poste restante. Shortly, he took his depar- 
ture with the boys, leaving Julia with her parents. The latter were some- 
what surprised at the coldness betwixt their daughter, her husband, and 
children, but there was something in Julia’s manner which forbade ques- 
tioning, so they contented themselves with the pleasure of having her with 
them again, and made no remark. ; ; 

M. Theodore called upon them the next morning, said he had been to 
the Poste restante, but found no letter there, and then bid Julia adieu 
for awhile, as her parents were going back to Saint Denis, and she with 


them. p 

This réunion with their daughter, so long anticipated with the eagerest 
impatience, was a strange experience to the aged parents—an experience 
not without a secret mingling of wonder, disappointment, and sorrow. 
Twenty years before, when M. Bouvier, by a series of losses, became 
straightened in his means, she was taken by her uncle to accompany him 
and his children, her cousins, to America, she being then in her twelfth 
. Ever since that time, one steady, long-sustained hope and desire, 
formed the under-current of the daily thoughts of their tranquil lives, 
namely, the hope and desire of seeing her, of hearing her talk and sing, 
of being united to her again. And now, at length, she had come home. 
But her coming had produced no festival—either in deed or in sentiment : 
—it was a strange, incomprehensible disappointment. They could not 
understand her, nor tell the meaning or sympathise with her behaviour. 
Her life with them seemed to be a stiding agony : she was like one who, 
at the same time, loved and dreaded them. At times she half shrank from 
their endearments and caresses ; at others, she would keep by her father’s 
side with curious pertinacity, and be restless and fearful if he moved 
away from her, and court her mother’s kind words, and nestle her spirit 
betwixt theirs like one in search of comfort and consolation. Day after 
day, she complained how long it was to wait before a letter came from 
America, and that she should have no rest till Theodore had received one 
and brought it to her. 

After some days —— in this painful manner, and growing constantly 
thinner and paler, she became exceedingly ill, and was obliged to be kept 
in her bedroom and nursed. 

The Bouviers were greatly troubled, and knew not what to think or do. 
All was mysterious and sad. It seemed as if the development—the angry 
breaking forth of some inexplicable tragedy were at hand, betwixt Julia 
in her sick bed, Theodore in his apartment near the post-office, and the 
letter coming from America. 

The remembrance of the stranger who had spoken of Julia at the rail- 
way terminus, came into M. Bouvier’s mind. All at once he recollected 
the perturbed voice and look, the pallid face, and anxious eye, and the 
thought smote him that here was another link in the dark chain. But as 
Aa e said nothing, for he feared he might do no good in communicating 

circumstance to his wife, and he had promised—there was something 
strange in that eagerly exacted promise !—to say nothing to Julia. On 
the other hand, the stranger had promised to come and see them, and, 
were it for weal or woe, that may do something towards the elucidation 
and settling of matters. As for Madame Bouvier, she was quite bewilder- 
ed, but, in her own mind, believed that Theodore and Julia had lost their 
affection for each other,—that the former, to whom madame had taken a 
dislike at first sight, had behaved harshly to Julia, though Julia would 
say nothing about it,—that, in fact, their union had become an unhappy 
one, and that the best thing they could now do, would be to separate, 
going back to America, or whenever he liked, and Julia remaining with 

em. . 

At length, however, M. Bouvier found the remembrance of his inter 
view with the stranger rest so heavily upon his mind and heart, that he 
could keep silence ‘no longer. To Madame Bouvier he confided all, even 
from the stranger’s first recognising him by his likeness to Julia, to the 
stipulation that he would say nothing of having seen such a person, and 
the promise exacted by M. Bouvier in return that the stranger would come 
and see them. 

Now, the ready fancy of Madame Bouvier solved the mystery immedi- 
ately. Julia must have been guilty of some indiscretion—hence the cold- 
ness betwixt her husband and herself,—and the stranger who requested 
secresy, must be the author of the mischief—the party to the indiscretion, 
—the one against whom the vengeance of the husband was aroused, 
Dreadful would it be, Madame Bouvier thought, should the man come 
there,—and perhaps in direct collision with Theodore. Deeply she regret- 
ted that her husband, in his innocent good nature, had informed the 
stranger where they lived, and had actually invited him to visitthem. She 
declared he should never enter the house, and M. Bouvier, readily fallin 
in with her construction of the matter, declared the same, and forthwi 
instituted almost as vigilant a wateh upon all who approached his door as 
he had formerly kept for the arrival of Julia. 

Madame Bouvier’s distress of mind was deep, for from the behaviour of 
her daughter, of Theodore, and from all the other circumstances which 
had accompanied their arrival, she felt fully assured that her suspicions 
were well founded, and that the peace of mind of all of them was per- 
haps lost for ever. She resolved forthwith to question Julia, believing 
that if she could draw an explanation or confession from her it would tend 
to tranquillise the agitation which so obviously possessed her. A very 
affecting scene was the consequence of this resolution. It was long before 
the poor mother could ask the dreadful question. Over and over — 
she asked her daughter if she remembered how much care she took of her 
once, how much she used to love her, how fond they were of each other, 
how bitter had been their separation, but that t as was the love which 
watched over her infancy and youth, it had never diminished, but, on the 
pmene had been strengthened by absence and time, and that now that 
= affection was more strong and true than ever, and she hoped that 

ulia would not for a moment think it was otherwise. Over this preface 
she travelled again and again, constantly shrinking from the question it 
was intended to introduce. But, by-and-by it came ; with great solemnity 
—with fearful, painful tears—and harassed breath. 

“ My dear child, I must ask you this ; what dreadful mystery is it that 
surrounds you and your husband? Have you, my poor Julia, given him 
any cause for offence?” 

“T have, I have!” was the sobbing, half-stifled answer, uttered with 
head averted and pressed deep down against the pillow. 

“Then it is you who have given offence tohim ; whilst he has done you 


flo 7 ” 
*“ Yes it isso. It is he who has been wronged.” 

“ And is it a t wrong that you have done him ?” 

“ It is, it is ; ful ; fearful !’’ , 

More afflicted than ever, Madame Bouyier paused,—wiped her damp 
forehead and her streaming eyes, and sat down, in great trouble and per- 
plexity, by the bedside. It would have puzzled an observer to decide 
which betokened the deepest distress of mind at this moment—the mother 
or daughter. 

After awhile, the examination was timidly continued, the affectionate 
examiner not yet having asked all she intended,—or rather not having 

— » Ay rome ak of et 

our offence of this nature : hav in- 
discretion with another?” 7 sito enon cs tes 

“That is it! Oh, mon Dieu! 

“Do go — ae he who 
Madame Bouveir, for her icions were stron 

“ Yes: he is in P ” was the reply. eo 


Madame Bouvier lifted her hands and e lik 
a. ved a _ yes like one whose worst fears 
“Is it he,” continued the poor mother ; more apt in following the thread 
of her own fancies than in reflecting or reasoning ; “is it he whom your 
father saw at the railway station the day you arrived, with two children ?” 
“ Yes : it is he,” exclaimed Julia, with an accent of passion inward 
a ion, which made poor Madame Bouvier, sbrink from further in- 
q In her own belief she had now completely unravelled the mys- 
tery, and only awaited until her daughter should be somewhat less excited 
to — eae to b= course could best be pursued. She 
rose to leave the room, as Was goi 
and called = " if going, Julia raised her head hur- 
“ But ear mother, Heaven knows I t guilty: 
more than in leaving him for awhile !” exclaimed ae, . pe bhaed — 5 
» est and truthful as to compel, at once belief and mpathy. A load was 
ae from eer ty of the a beperere parent immediately : she went 
—em poor penitent, tried to comfort her, and 
if ft wore oo, all anight yet be well declared that 


What could have possessed me ! 
caused this indiseretion now is?’ asked 


She Avion. 


— - $e ———— 








“No, dear mother,” continued Julia, “ not guilty ; and there is one 
who knows all, and will bear witness that I have not wronged him more 
than in leaving him !”’ . ° . . . iy 

Madame Bouvier informed her husband of all that had passed betwixt 
her and Julia, and the two had many along consultation as to what course 
they had better parsue, in order to bring about a reconciliation betwixt the 
heaend and wile. Both believed—betwixt their own suspicions and their 
own construction of what Julia had said that the person who addressed 
M. Bouvier at the railway terminus must be the tempter who had caused 
Julia’s offence—that he had come to Paris for the purpose of ones 
to prosecute his design, and that, of all things, they must prevent his ob- 
taining access to her. Many times M. Bouvier commented, with bitter 
anger, upon the sardonic meaning that he now saw in the curiously utter- 
ed remark, that “it would give a peculiar feeling to each of them to meet 
so far away from home! for Julia he knew that it would be @ great sur- 

rise!” To M. Bouvier’s mind there now seemed te Satanic 
in these words, Much he repented the warm invitation he had given, and 
resolved, as things had turned out, to do his utmost to prevent it being 
taken advantage of. 

Accordingly when the much-dreaded event happened—when the stran- 
ger, availing himself of the permission granted, called at the house, M. 
Bouvier, who had seen him approach, resolutely refused to open the door 
to him. He was old and timid, and was alarmed at the bare thought of 
an altercation or disturbance, therefore he sat still in his chair, and said 
the stranger might knock till he was tired; and perhaps he would think 
there was no one at home, and would go away of his own accord, which 
would be far best—far best. But Madame Bouvier lost patience when the 
knock had been sometimes repeated, hurried with bysterick passion to 
the door, told the stranger that their daughter “had confessed all to her 
mother and father, and that they had determined that he should never see 
her again, therefore it would be quite useless for him to come there any 
more.” And after saying this, with angry vehemence, she shut the door 
upon him, before he had uttered a word. 

This visit the old couple kept a secret from Julia. After the confession 
had been made, she seemed to be mending somewhat ; tobe growing more 
settled and tranquilled in her mind. ‘Therefore, they deemed it best not 
to acquaint her with the fact that the author of her misfortune had at- 
tempted to see her, lest it should disturb her, and throw her back, or per- 
haps worse, impair the strength of the good resolve which had, as yet, 
kept her from irremediable guilt. 

ix weeks passed, and during all this time Theodore had not visited 
the house ; and to every enquiry made respecting him, Jwia answered, 
that he would not come until he had received the letter from America, 
which both of them were so anxious about. At the termination of that 
period, however, he came and brought with him the long-awaited letter, 
which had just arrived with the last American mail. 

Great were the effects of that letter. 

The distressing sequel, and the history of the sad mistake were now 
made known. In an evil hour Julia Vandeau and her husband had quar- 
relled: and those who love each other deeply can sometimes quarrel in 
earnest. In the continuance of the quarrel, Julia madly determined upon 
a desperate revenge, and eloped with M. Theodore Venterre, from New 
Orleans to France. He was a young man of affluent means,—a widower, 
with two sons. Hardly had they lost sight of land, however, before Julia, 
became possessed by the most passionate regret—the love of the husband 
and children she, in her anger, had left behind, returned with wild vehe- 
menee. Her soul revolting from the crime she had contemplated, she 
loathed the sight of him with whom she had fled, wrote a letter of repent- 
ance and entreaty to her husband, and despatched it by a passing vessel. 
Before she had received an answer to it, she dared not return, and resolv- 
ed that should M. Vandeau refuse to take her back, she would seek a main- 
tenance for herself in her native country. But meanwhile M. Vandeau 
had gained intelligence of her flight, and the following day took a passage 
to Europe in a steamer, which, owing to the accidents of the sea, was the 
first to arrive at Havre. He wasina frame of mind, as strange as sad, 
and had actually brought his two boys with him, not knowing how to leave 
them at home, and being too distressed to think of making any arrange- 
ments for them. He went up to Paris, and recognised M. Bouvier, there 
—in what wild and incoherent manner we have seen ; called at the house 
in the Rue d’Amsterdam the day after they had left, ascertained that his 
wife had been accompanied by a gentleman and two boys, who, from their 
description, he knew must be Theodore Venterre and his sons,—and then, 
losing all feeling, but disgust and detestation, resolved to return to 
America leaving Julia to live or die as she might. It was some time 
before his resolution became fixed, however ; and in the misery of his uh 
certainty, he went to Saint-Denis. When Madame Bouvier told him that 
Julia bad confessed all, and that he should never see her again, and shut 
the door in his face, he concluded that the father and mother wickedly ac- 

uiesed in the elopement, and shaking the dust from his feet, he left the 

oor, and was quickly on the way back to America. On his return, he 
received Julia’s letter—fall of the profoundest repentance, grief, and love! 
And in his heart, he knew that this letter was a true and sincere outburst, 
and he as solemnly believed her fidelity, after reading it, as if she had 
never left his side. He wrote the answer so ope entreating, and again 
went back to France. He arrived safely at M. Bouvier’s cottage at Saint- 
Denis, and there the two became reconciled again. 
weak than wicked, and deeply moved by the repentance of Julia, when 
she felt the enormity of her fault—waited upon M. Vandeau. and with an 
hyperbolic heroism perfectly French, demanded that he would take his life 
for the dreadful wrong he had done him. M. Vandeau, however, did not 
do this, and it is not the least singular part of this singular story, that 
afterwards, when all had returned to America, they became the closest of 
friends. Such is the history of a sad mistake, followed by other sad mis- 
takes well nigh as dangerous. 





Theodore—more 


HOW NEAL M‘GOWK TOLD THE AGE OF A 
LOBSTER ; AND HOW PETER MULROONEY GAVE 
THE BLACK FILLY A MASH. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, THE YOUNGER. 


Some time ago I was pleasantly surprised by receiving visit from 
Harry Stanley, an old and valued friend of mine, who owns a noble plan- 
tation some ten miles distant from my residence. He had ridden across, 
as country-folks often do, not so much because of any particular business 
he had wfth me, as to have a chat about old times, and the crops, and 
politics, and those lesser matters of common interest to both. As I had 
not seen Harry for several months, owing to the illness of Mrs. Stanley, 
his visit was even more than usually agreeable to me, inasmuch as it 
proved that my old college chum was still the same frank, easy, warm- 
hearted fellow as ever. My first question naturally touched upon the 
health of Mrs, Stanley, which I was gratified to learn had greatly im- 
proved of late. Afterwards we fell into a social confab, and when the 
newer topics of the day were exhausted, Harry strolled with me around 
the farm, noting with a practised eye the growing , and speculatin 
upon the probabilities of a bountiful harvest. Having extended our wal 
across the fields, we took to the hills beyond, and at length seated our- 
selves beneath a fine old chestnut-tree, from whence there was a noble 
prospect of the surrounding country. Taking a cigar from a case he was 
accustomed to in his pocket, my friend proceeded leisurely to light 
it; and, when this feat was accomplished, and a few whiffs had been taken 
in silence, all at once, and to my great surprise, he suddenly broke out 
with, “ I say, Urban, do you know anything of one Peter Mulrooney ?” 

“Why do you ask?” said I. 

“Oh, nothing ; only he claims you as a warm friend of bis, and referred 
me to your respectable self for his character. I didn’t want to bother 
you, ‘however, at the time ; but happening just then to need a hand, I 

ired him at once, and I do assure you his character soon made itself ap- 
an ee any a =" fom hentia: me fora 
week or so, doing nothing properly, I thought it jus e you might 
have discharged him for coies teihomeahenr or Seer, and oueshal to 
ry ag my gentleman alittle. ‘So you know Mr. Urban, Mulrooney ? 
sa 


. “* "Deed, sir,’ said he, ‘’tis proud I am to say that same ; for sure there 

isn’t a dacenter jintleman, barrin’ it’s yerself, in all Ameriky.’ 

“*T am happy to hear him so well spoken of ; but, if you were so much 
attached to him, why did you quit his service ?” 

“«* Sorra one o’ me knows,’ he replied, a little evasively, as I thought. 
‘ Ayeh! but ’twasn’t his fault, anyhow.’ 

“*T dare > A not. But what did you do after you left Mr. Urban ?’ 

u 


“Och, bad luck to me, sir, "twas the foolishest thing in the world. 
married a widdy, sir’ gin the world. I 


me poeggay a pousehalder, eh?’ 

“*¢ Aug! e exclaimed, with an expression of intense disgust, ‘th 
house wouldn’t hold me long ; *twas too hot for that, I does be thinkin’? 

a =" You found the widow too fond of having her own way, I 
suppose 

“* Thrue for you, sir ; an’ a mighty crooked way itwas, that same, an’ 
that’s no lie.’ 

“* She managed to keep you straight, I daresay.’ 
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“* Straight! Och, by the powers, Misther Stanley, ye may say that! 
If I’d swallowed a soger’s ramrod, ’tisn’t straighter I’d ha’ been.’ 

“* And the result was that, not approving of the widow’s discipline 
you ran away and left her?’ : 

“* Sure, sir, twas aisier done nor that. Her first husband, betther Inek 
to him I say, saved me the throuble o’ that.’ 

“* Her first husband! What, had she another husband living ?’ 

“Oh yis: one Michael Conolly, a sayfarin’ man, that was reportea 
dead ; but he came back one day, an’ I resthored him his wife and child- 
her. Oh, but ’twas a proud man I was to be free again.’ 

“ With these explanations our conversation for the time terminate - 
but, some days afterwards, a colt, of no great value, looking rather slug. 
gish and heavy, I thought I would test Master Peter’s usefulness about 
the stables, so I sent for him to come to the house, ‘Peter,’ said I, + do 
you think I could trust you to give the black filly a warm mash this eye. 
ning?’ Ashe stared at me for a minute or two without replying, I re- 
peated the question. 

“¢Ts it a mash, sir?’ said he. ‘Sure I’d like to be plasin’ yer honour 
any way, an’ that’s no lie.’ ‘ 

“As he spoke, however, I fancied 1 saw a strange sort of puzzled ex- 
pression flit across his face; but, taking it for granted he knew what | 
meant, I paid at the time no farther attention to it. The conversation 
which followed immediately after, by one of those singular coincidences 
which so frequently happen in life, turning upon the subject of horses, 
tended still more to impress me with that belief. Now don’t laugh, Ur- 
ban ; for, i ¢ I perceive by your quizzical look that you are pretty 
well acquainted with your Irish friend, even you cannot possibly have 
any conception of the manner in which the affair terminated.” 

“Tn some egregious blunder, Stanley, I’ll be bound. But pray proceed 
with your narrative.” 

“ Peter stood for some time crushing his hat uneasily between bis hands, 
and occasionally shifting the weight of his gaunt person from one foot to 
another, until I began at length to entertain a faint suspicion that per- 
haps he had not exactly understood me after all; so I said to him, ‘A 
warm bran mash for the black filly : you will not forget it, I hope, Mul- 
rooney ?’ 

© Och, ’tis an illigant mimory I have,’ said he, ‘an’ niver a word 
dhrops from yer honor’s lips but I’ll be bound to hould it as fast as the 
lobsther did Neal M‘Gowk.’ 

“* How was that, Peter?’ said I. 

“ Bedad, sir, but ’tis a quare sthory,’ said he, bursting out into one of 
his rich laughs. ‘ You see, sir, there wasn’t a hardier boy in the matther 
of horse-flesh in all County Galway than Neal M‘Gowk. Ayeb! but ’twas 
he that had the keen eye for a bit of the raal blood! An’ so the rich 
one all the counthry round pathronized him, an’ called him Misther 

‘Gowk, an’ trated him to a bit an’a sup; an’ maybe they sometimes 
crossed his hands wid silver‘and ld besides. Deed, sir, ’twas mighty 
affectionate they wor wid him. ’Twas always “The top o’ the mornin’ 
to ye, Misther Neal,” or “’Tis glad I am to see ye, Misther M‘Gowk!” 
For they entertained a respect for his scientifical acquirements in the mat- 
ther of horses that was beautiful to see. Wheniver they wanted to buy a 
= hunther, or a span of fine horses for my en or & pony abont 
the size of a month-ould calf for the childher, who but Neal M‘Gowk must 
ride, wid them to the fairs, an’ the markets, an’ discoorse upon the quali- 
ties Of the bastes? By a mystarious gift he could tell their ages, too’— 

“That is not at all difficult,’ said I, a little contemptuously. ‘ Any 
fool can tell that by looking at their teeth.’ 

“Tis of Irish horses I am spakin’, yer honour, responded Peter, with 
an air of the utmost simplicity. 

“*T know of no difference between Irish and American horses in that 
respect,’ said I, laughing. : 

“*Oh, but did I iver hear the likes o’ that!’ exclaimed Peter. ‘Sure 
it doesn’t become a poor boy to impache yer honour’s larnin’ ; but’-—here 
he cast a queer, sidelong glance at me from under his half-closed eyelids 
—‘ there isn’t an ould maid, wid all her silks, an’ her satins, an’ her goold, 
an’ her bright, sparklin’ jewels, that does be more fractious about havin’ 
her age tould than an Irish horse.’ 

“Tt was almost impossible to resist this; but I managed to restrain my 
disposition to burst out into a hearty roar, and merely said, ‘ Poh! poh! 
Have done with your nonsense, Mulrooney, and go on with your story.’ 

“¢ Sure enough ’twas by the teeth, sir, that he tould the age of a horse ; 
for why would I be tellin’ yer honour a lie about it? But ’twas only the 
coaxin’ way he had that put the comether on the jealous baste, and per- 
suaded it to open its mouth.’ 

“* Ah, I know ; you Irish are famous for blarney.’ 

** Deed, sir, that’s thrue, any way,’ said Peter. ‘ Well, Neal was but 
@ poor crayther, afther all; for, by rason of the genthry colloquing wid 
him, he began to turn the could shouldher to his ould frinds, an’ to brag, 
an’ to boast, as if he bate the world for wisdom. Arrah, where was the 
use of a dacent man demaning hisself in that way? Well, one day he 
took it into his head to thravel to Dublin for divarshin ; an’ a mighty 
purty divarshin he made of it, sure enough. Och, but it’s a beauty of a 
city, that same Dublin, wid its four coorts, an’ its strates o’ fine houses, 
an’ its College-green, an’ its bridge over the Liffey! By-an’-by, Neal 
sthrolls to the market. Bedad, but ’twas his evil janius tuk him there, I 
does be thinkin’! Afther admiring the hapes of pitatees, and the lashins 
of bafe, an’ mutton, an’ other vegitables of a similar characther, he comes 
to a fisherman’s stall, where he sees iver so many black things pokia’ out 
their thin legs an’ dhrawin’ them back agin, in a lazy sort of a way. 

“** What’s thim?’ sez Neal to the fisherman. 

‘*¢* Lobsthers,’ sez the man. 

““*¢?Pis jokin’ ye are,’ sez Neal. ‘Lobsthers are red craythers, as red 
as sojers’ coats,’ sez he; ‘for Misthres Hoolagan, the housekeeper at 
Squire Doolin’s, tould me so.’ 

‘*¢*¢ Misthress Hoolagan is a dacent woman, an’ tells the thruth,’ sez the 
fisherman. ‘’Tis the bilin’ does it. The hot wather turns ’em.’ 

“** Ayeh! but that bates Bannagher!’ sez Neal. 

“¢<Tl] be plazed to sell ye one,’ sez the man. "Tis the illigantest atin’! 
’Tis what they feed the great lords and ladies upon.’ 

“*So Neal thought what a mighty fine -_ it would be to take a 
lobsther home wid him, an’ dine for wanst in his life for,all the world 
like a jintleman.’ 

“ «Ys this baste fat?’ sez Neal, pointin’ wid his finger to the biggest 
fellow on the boord. 

“**Begorra, ye might thry him down an’ make sparm candles out of 
him,’ sez the fisherman, 

“*¢* But it sthrikes me the baste isn’t young,’ sez Neal, dubiously. 

“¢6OTis aisy to see for yerself,’ sez the fisherman, slyly. 

“<«* How willl do that?’ sez Neal. 

“¢* Hasn’t he got two mouths wid teeth in ’em?’ sez the fisherman. 

‘“«*¢* Bedad, but that’s thrue,’ sez Neal. 

“* An’, wid that, be lays hould of it as bould as brass—whin wow! 
clip goes the claws into his hand. 

“*+ Och, murther!’ cries Neal, shakin’ his hand wid the black lobsther 
clingin’ to it, an’ he skippin’ about like a monkey on a barrel-organ. 
‘Murther! I’ll be killed intirely!’ says he. ‘Take the baste off, will ye! 
’Tis a dead man J am this blessed day! Och! wirra! wirra! what’ll be- 
come of Biddy an’ the childher? Murther! murther! the varmint is 
sucking all the blood from my body. °Tis that makes the lobsthers so 
red. Sure I ought to have known it afore. Oh, blissed Saint Pathrick, 
what'll I do! Good people, have pity on me! Tis a poor divil Iam, 
wid a wife an’ six childher down in Galway. Take the baste off, I say! 
Will any good jintleman cut his head off, or run a knife down his throat ? 

“«But the crowd they wor screechin’ wid laughter, an’ houldin’ their 
sides, an’ niver a soul of ’em stirred, till a big butcher bruk through ’em 
wid his cleaver. : 

“««Hould yer hand down upon the boord,’ sez he to Neal. And, wid 
that, he chopt off the claws, an’ set McGowk free. ‘ a 

“«*Now I'll pay ye for the lobsther, if ye plaze,’ sez Neal, in a passion, 
to the fisherman. . a 

“<< Oh,’ sez the man,‘ if ’tis a batin’ ye ’re afther, ye ’re welcome to it. 
An,’ with that, he sazes a couple of lobsthers by the small of the back, 
and flourishes thim at arms’ len ‘ Arrah, come on!’ sez he. 

“**¢ But, as soon as Neal heard the lobsthers shakin’ an’ rattlin’ near 
his face, he dhrops his fists an’ runs out of Dublin, wid the people shoutin’ 
at his heels. Faix! when he came back to Galway, there wasn’t many 0° 
the boys that wor bould enough to ask Neal McGowk to tell ’em the age 
of a lobether by lookin’ at his teeth. An’ that’s the story, sir.’ 

“‘ Very admirably embellished, I dare say. And now, Mulrooney, / 
can dispense with you for the present ; so bear in mind what I told you. 

“¢ About the mash, * r sh? 

“ee about the m 5 

“ Still, Peter unaccountably lingered ; and I was abont to ask why he 

e said, softly-— 
a eg th pardin, sir ; but ’tis bothered intirely Iam. Will I give 
her an ould counthry mash, or an Ameriky mash ?” th 

«é] don’t know of any distinction between them,” I answered, rather 





d in my mind at what he was aiming. I found afterwards he was 
erat of what a mash was. ‘I don’t know,’ said I, ‘ of any distinction 
between them.” 
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«+ Arrah, ’tis rasonable enough that ye shoulda’t,’ Peter. 
m ‘ Look here, Malrooney,’ sald I, Ztiently, ‘I want you to put ont 
two double handsful of bran into a bucket of warm water, r 


’ ? 
hat we 
the mixture well, to give it to the black filly. That is w 
ane , ae marsh in this country. Now do you perfectly understand 
] 


er honour,’ replied Peter, looking v much re- 
Thad got the in ‘opmation he was fahing for. Good 
what ’ud I be good for if I didn’t? Sure, tis the ould 


me Good luck to 
lieved ; for the 
Jack to yer honodr, 


mash, afther all.’ 
on ought as much,” said I; “so now away with you, and be sure 
o mistake.’ ; 
mm a likely I’ll do that, sir,’ said he, looking very confidently. 


‘But about the warm wather, sir ?’ : 

«¢ There’s plenty to be had in the kitchen.’ ; a 

«“*¢ An’ the neygurt a... I sa Krag tis yer honour’s ordhers? 

ut nly ; she e no difficulty.’ ‘ 

“ee Pye Ah tisn’t a traneen I care for that. But will I give her 

f the bucket, sir?’ 
% ierwill do her no harm,’ said I, carelessly. And with that Peter made 
w, and departed from the presence. 
we ae have io some ten minutes after this that Mrs. Stanley en- 
tered the room where I was sitting, and, as she was still somewhat of an 
invalid, I laid down the book I ad in my hand, and leading her to the 
sofa, arranged the pillows to her liking. . . 

«¢] wish you would go into the kitchen, George,’ she said, as I was 
disposing a light shawl about her person. ‘I am afraid there is something 
wrong between that Irishman of yours and Phillis. Both their voices ap- 
peared to be a good deal raised as I crossed the hall; and I heard the 
man say something about some orders you had given him.’ 

«+ Oh, ’tis nothing, my dear,’ I said, halflaughing. ‘I understand it 
all. Mulrooney requires some warm water, which Phillis, who bears him 
no love, has, I suspect, declined to give him.’ ; 

“ My explanation scarcely satisfied Mrs. Stanley, who seemed to think 
that the disturbance was greater than would be likely to arise from such 
a trifle. However, she said nothing more, and I was searching for a pas- 
sage in my book which I thought would please her, when all at once we 
were startled by a distant crash of crockery ware—plates and dishes in 
fact, as I afterwards discovered. To add to our annoyance, this crash was 
speedily followed by a half-suppressed shriek. Mrs. Stanley started up, 
in alarm. t 

“* Do go and see what is the matter, George,’ said she. ‘ I told you I 
was sure it was something serious. That Irishman will be the death of 
Phillis some of these days: they are always quarrelling.”’ 

“ Scarcely pausing to listen to the closing portion of my wife’s speech, 
I hurried from the room, and soon heard, as I passed through the hall, an 
increasing clamour in the kitchen beyond. First of all came the shrill 
voice of Phillis. ‘ " 

“* Ha’ done, I say! I won’t hab nuffin to do wid the stuff, nairaway !”’ 

“¢ You agly an’ conthrairy ould naygur, don’t I tell ye ’tis the masther’s 
ordher’s?’ I heard Peter respond. 

«+ ?Taint no sech a thing. Go way, 
I won’t. Who ebba heard ob acolored 
I'd like to know ?” ; 

“The whole truth of what I had been suspecting for some time flashed 
upon me at once, and the fun of the thing strack me so irresistibly that I 
hesitated for a while to break in upon it. 

“* Arrah, be aisy, can’t ye? an’ take the dose like a dacent naygur.’ 

“*Go ’way, I tell ’ee!’ screamed Phillis. ‘I'll call missus, dat will.’ 

“Och, by this an’ by that,’ said Peter resolutely, ‘if ’tis about to 
frighten the beautiful misthress ye are, an’ she sick too at this same time, 
I’ll soon put a stop to that.’ . 

“ Immediately afterwards, I heard the sound of his heavy step across 
the kitchen floor, and then came a short scuffle and a stifled scream. Con- 
cluding that it was now time for me to interfere, I moved quickly on, and, 
just as the scuffing gave way to smothered sobs and broken ejaculations, 
I flung open the door and looked in. The first thing that caught my eye 
was Phillis seated in a chair, sputtering and gasping 3 while Mulrooney, 
holding her head under his left arm, was employing his right hand incon- 
veying a tin cup of bran mash from the bucket at his side to her upturned 
mouth. 

“* What, in the name of all that is good, are you doing now, Mulrooney ?’ 
said I. 

“* Sare, sir,’ said he, ‘ what ‘ud I do but give black Phillis the wari 
mash, accordin’ to yer honor’s ordhers? Augh, the haythen! Bad ’cess 
to her! ’tis throuble enough I’ve had to make her rasonable and obadient, 
an’ that’s no lie—the stupid ould thafe of a naygur!’ 

“ My dear Urban, you may imagine the finale to so rich a scene; even 
Mrs. Stanley caught the infection, and laughed heartily. As for Peter, 
the last I heard of him was his muttering, as he walked away— 

“* Ayeh! why didn’t he tell me? If they call naygurs fillys, and horses 
fillys, how the divil should I know the differ’ ?’ ’—Belle Assemblée. 


—— Qe 


COLONEL CAMERON, OF FASSIFERN, AND THE 
GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 
( Concluded.) 


After the night of blood at Almarez, Cameron and his Highlanders, 
marched by Fuente del Maistre, Los Santos, the hill of Albuera, and 
many other places, bivouacking with their brigade wherever night found 
them, preparatory to the attack on the forts at Salamanca, and the battle 
there, which, was fought, while Hill’s division covered Lord Wel- 
lington’s rere. After joining the grand army on these contested plains, 
the Highlanders were reviewed by their great general. Rations had been 
served out that morning ; the sheep-heads had been assigned to the 92nd, 
and when they marched past by open column of companies, every sixth 
man carried a sheep’s head in his left hand. 

When Wellington entered Madrid, the Highlanders of Cameron for one 
night occupied the Escuriel, in the chapel of which the remains of a king 
and queen of Scotland (Malcolm III. and St. Margaret) are said to lie, 
having been conveyed to Spain in 1560. After Cameron marched to 
Aranjaéz, his cousin, Ewen Ross, had a narrow escape from a terrible 
death. Having been ordered to the rere with sick from the’brigade, and 
having no less than twelve wagons full of officers, he reached Badajoz, 

r encountering many difficulties, and there found that various out- 
Tages committed by the detachment of Lieutenant H——, of the 28th, 
were laid to the charge of his party, such as shooting and plundering the 
paisanos, robbing them of burros, wine and provisions. Lack of Spanish 
prevented the gallant Highlander from explaining that he was not the 
guilty person ; and the Marquis del Palecio, governor of Badajoz illegally 
tried him by a Spanish court-martial, and unscrupulously sentenced him 
to death! Then fearing to carry this sentence into execution he sent him, 
under an escort of Portugucse horse, to Elvas, where an English officer 
saved him from a rabble who were bent on his destruction, and he was 
enabled to rejoin Cameron in sefety. On this march he saved from star- 
vation Mr. Irvine, the poor volunteer, whom he found in a sad state of 
destitution near Truxillo. 

Cameron and his Highlanders endured great misery on the disastrous 
retreat from Burgos. Deprivation of food reduced the poor men almost 
to skeletons ; their uniform was worn to rags ; many were barefooted, and 
shirtless. Undeterred by the cruel exhibition of a soldier hung daily at 
the head of the column (for of twenty men under sentence of death for 
plundering, one was thus by Wellington’s order sacrificed every day), the 
92nd shot some wild pigs ina wood through which they passed. Big 
Dugald Campbell, one of their favourite officers, drove his long claymore 

ough the body of a boar which he pursued through the ticket, and 
claimed from some cazadores. This prize he shared with Cameron and 
other officers, but the affair drew forth a most severe reprimand from 
one quarters, and this was at a time when a dure was given for a hand- 

1 of oats or nuts, and when some of the officers had no food for six and- 

irty hours but a few mushrooms or acorns. 
geasifern’s sneer formed part of the small force which was left with 

are Howard to secure Wellington’s retreat, by defending the old 
ae town of Alba at the passage of the rapid Tormes. There the 50th, 
Z “he and 920d, made a gallant stand on the 8th of November, 1812. After 
of ra and fatiguing march, and just when about to receive a little ration 
be ry bread—the first food after three days of starvation—-the appear- 
be # the whole pursuing French army under Joseph Bonaparte, sum- 
of 4 a brigade to man the old and shattered walls of Alba—a relic 
. € Moorish wars—while the sappers undermined the bridge of the 

ormes, Two green hills overlooked the town and river. Between these 
bo the wall, within pistol-shot of the 92nd ‘Highlanders, a French staff- 
cutieat mounted on a white charger, had the temerity to ride leisurely re- 
be oitering, and followed by an orderly on foot. Twenty Highlanders 
ye pe th to shoot this daring fellow, but the chivalric Came- 

; over yo i 

an individual to be fired on i “farms there! I will by no means permit 


This officer who acted so boldly, and thus ese 
to be no other than Marshal Soult, who, in om gel albany | pe 


you poor white Irisher! I tell ’ee 
ooman a taking a bran mash afore, 


eighteen pieces of cannon up to the heights, from whence they poured 
1,300 rounds of shot and shell on the brave brigade of Howard. This 
they endured until the 13th, by which time Cameron lost forty-two men 
killed and wounded. At day-break, on the morning of the 14th, a des- 
petch arrived from Wellington, directing Howard to abandon Alba, as the 

rench cavalry, 3,000 strong, had forded the river above the town and 
turned his flank. A Spanish n was left in the castle of the Casti- 
gador de Flamencos—the walls were abandoned, and the bridge blown 
up. Lieutenant John Grant of the 92nd was the last officer who quitted 
the town, being left to bring off the sentinels, just as the French entered, 
peat he was struck by the stones as the bridge exploded, at the very heels 
of his party. 

Wellington’s admirable foresightsaved Howard’s brigade, which retired 
to winter quarters at Coria, in Leon, when, with many other officers and 
soldiers, Colonel ‘Stewart of the 50th, as brave a Scot as ever drew a 
sword, expired of exhaustion and fatigue. A soldier of the 50th carved 
a rude stone, to mark where this officer was laid. 

Refreshed by six months’ rest in winter —— at Banos, ia a beauti- 
ful valley of Leon, overshadowed by high mountains, Cameron, after 
commanding the Ist brigade during General Foy’s attack on Bejor, march- 
ed with his frighlanders, when the whole army advanced to turn the fa- 
mous positions of Jourdan on the Ebro and Douro, and to meet him on the 
green plains of Vittoria, where, on the 21st of June, 1813, he again com- 
manded the Ist brigade of Hill’s division, and carried the heights of La 
Puebla, when the gallant Cadogan fell amid heaps,—yes, literally heaps, 
of his brave Highlanders. 

Sir William Stewart having ordered Cameron to secure the heights, 
added, “ yield them to none without a written order from Sir Rowland 
Hill or myself, and defend them while you have a man remaining.” On 
this Fassifern ordered the pipers to strike up the “‘ Camerons’ Gathering,” 
and the regiment advanced with great spirit and alacrity up the mountain 
side, 

After this victory, the most decisive of the Spanish war, Cameron push- 
ed on with his brigade towards the Pyrenees, beyond which the conqueror 
drove the French like a herd of sheep, and then garrisoned the heights 
by a chain of outposts | pens to besieging San Sebastian, and blockad- 
ing Pampeluma. On thisoccasion the care of the important pass of Maya 
was entirely assigned to Cameron, with the 1st brigade, after it had cross- 
ed the Bidassoa, and skirmished with the routed French until darkness 
set in, on the 7th July. 

Cameron commanded this great outpost until the 25th of that month, 
when the French advanced to storm the heights under the Duke of Dal- 
matia, who had assumed the command of Jourdan’s discomfited host, 
and was directed to retrieve all its disasters by driving the British beyond 
the Ebro. Full of confidence and of hope, at least to relieve the two 
beleagured fortresses, this brave marshal sent his legions against the vari- 
ous passes in the mountains which Wellington, who was then urging on 
pad siege of Sebastian in person, had occupied by battalions and bri- 
gades. 

Cameron’s force was encamped in the centre of a lonely gorge, and his 
outposts were far down the hillside in advance ; and these, on Sunday the 
25th, descried the division of General Drouet, 15,000 strong, advancing 
on the road that led from Urdax. Coming on with great spirit, they drove 
in the three light companies of the brigade, which Cameron had despatch- 
ed as skirmishers in front, and gained the high rock of Maya before the 
2nd brigade of infantry could come to his support. His little band were 
thus left to defend that steep and narrow pass against five times their 
number. On this fatal morning the strength of the Gordon Highlanders 
was only 55 staff, and 762 rank and file. 

To deceive the foe as to his real strength, Cameron skilfully divided his 
Highlanders into two wings, in open columns of companies, thus giving the 
slender battalion the aspect of two regiments; but this ruse was useless, 
as the traitor-muleteers, who, for the few weeks preceding, had been pass- 
ing between the mountains and French outposts, had made Soult fully 
aware of the actual force left to defend the Pyrenees at every point. The 
moment the action commenced, Fassifern detached the 50th to the right, 
pve | after a desperate conflict, it was driven back and forced to leave 
the ridge. 

Under Major M‘Pherson, Cameron then sent forward first the right wing, 
and then the left, of his brave Highlanders. Then ensued one of the most 
png on Thy pe of carnage recorded in the annals of that protracted war. 
The Highlanders stood like a rampart, in which, however, frightful gaps 
were made by the bullets of the French, who came on, in one vast mob, 
shouting and brandishing their eagles. Separating the Ist and 2nd bri- 

es, they descended upon the pass of Maya from one flank, while a fresh 
ivision — upon its front from the Urdax road. Cameron, who had 

repeatedly ordered a charge, which was unheard amid the roar of the 

musketry, then made the whole fall back gradually upon the rock of 
Maya, a movement which was slowly and desperately covered by the left 

wings of the 71st Highland Light Infantry and Gordon Highlanders, 

which, by relieving each other, drenched in blood every inch of the 

ground, and there these gallant men defended the rock for ten consecutive 

hours, until—just when ammunition was falling short—-the brigade of Ge- 
neral Barnes arrived to their succour, and Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
Sir William Stewart, a fine old soldier whom all the troops loved well, 
ordered Cameron’s brigade not to charge ; but, exasperated by the 
slaughter they had endured, they rushed upon the French with the bayo- 
net, and the Gordon Highlanders “ for the first time disregarded orders, 
and not only charged, but led the charge,” and recovered every foot of 
ground as far as the pass from which they had been driven. In this head- 
long advance the pipers played the “‘ Haughs of Cromdale,” and the line 
was led by Captain Seton of Pitmedden, bonnet and claymore in hand. 
But the slaughter in their ranks was terrible, for 19 officers and 324 rank 
and file were killed, wounded, and missing. Among the wounded were— 
Cameron, who was shot through the thigh, and forced to leave the field ; 
Major Mitehel who succeeded him; Captains Holmes, and Bevan, who 
died when kis arm was taken out of the socket, and Ronald M‘Donald of 
Coul ; Lieutenants Winchester, who commanded the light company ; 
Donald M‘Donald, Chisholm, Durie, M‘Pherson,- and Fife, who, after 
having one ball turned by a button, and another by his watch, was 
struck down at last ; Gordon, Kerr Ross, and John Grant, who was 
shot through the side. Among the ensigns were Thomas and George 
Mitchell, Ewen Kennedy (one of Cameron’s Lochaber men) who bled to 
death on the field, and Alaster M‘Donald of Dalchosnie, a youth of 
eighteen, who afterwards expired of a wound in the head, and was buried 
by four of the wounded officers in a hole just outside the town of Vittoria, 
where Holmes said a short prayer over his grave. 

Sir William Napier, in his history, thus alludes to Fassifern and the two 
regiments of Highlanders :— 

“ And that officer (Lieutenant-Colonel Cameron) still holding the pass 
of Maya with the left wingsof the 71st and 92nd Regiments, brought their 
right wings and the Portugese guns into action, and thus maintained the 
fight ; but so dreadful was the slaughter, that it is said the advancing 
enemy was actually stopped by the heaped up mass of dead and dying. 
* * * * The stern valour of the 92nd would have graced Thermopyle.” 

Strange to say, Lieutenant Gordon died at Edinburgh, sixteen years 
after, under the hands of a surgeon who was extracting the ball received 
at Maya, and he lies now in the Calton burying-ground. Two balls grazed 
Cameron, but the third pierced the fleshy part of his right thigh. In great 
agony hecalled to M‘Millan, who slung his musket, rushed to his side, and 
led his horse by the bridle out of the field. ‘‘ The gallant Cameron, who 
has so frequently bled for his country,” says the Pilot of 12th October, 
1813, “ ew | three shots in his person, his horse received three, and 
three more were found in his cloak, which was strap before his saddle 
in the usual manner.” He lostso much blood, that, being unable to reach 
Vittoria, which was a hundred miles distant, and to which all the wound- 
ed were ordered to repair, he remained at an intermediate village until 
the scar healed, and he could rejoin the regiment at Roncesvalles, after it 
had been engaged between Lizasso and Eguaros, and on the heights of 
Donma Maria, having in both affairs 120 officers and men killed and 
wounded. Captain Seton brought the regiment out of the field: thus the 
speaker of the House of Commons, on the 24th of June, might well say 
that the Spaniards of future times would point, with pride, to the places 
“where a Stuart made his stand, and where the best blood of Scotland 
was shed in their defence.” For his bravery at the Pyrenees his Majesty 
was pleased to permit Cameron to bear upon his shield the word Maya. 

From this period he was incessantly engaged in all the operations along 
the French Pyrenees, in daily skirmishes, and the capture of entrenched 
camps. The country was now covered with snow, and the troops endured 
many privations, which Sir William Stuart (brother of Lord Galloway) 
did ail in his power to alleviate, by issuing extra allowances of rum, 
which won him the cognomen of 4uld Grog Willie, and his popularity 
was 80 great among all the troops, that his appearance was always hailed 
by a noisy cheer, and shouts of “ God bless you, Sir William!’ Lord Wel- 
lington disliked this, and compelled the general to refund to government 
all those extra allowances of rum served out to the poor soldiers amid the 
snows of that severe winter on the Pyrenees, 

Cameron, who had long remarked that those officers of his Ist battalion 





who became, by promotion, members of the 2nd, and should consequently 
be at home, were always unfortunate if the corps were engaged, before the 








passage of the Nive ordered four of them to leave immediately for Britain, 
when the troops were just about to cross the river. 

“ God bless you, gentlemen,”’ said he, as they bade him adieu ; “I am 
now tired of war, and may well wish I were going with you.” 

But, mounted on his charger, he was the first to cross the Nivelle, below 
Ainhoe, when his daring Highlanders were ordered to sterm the 
redoubt in rere of the village, where they drove out the French and 

‘on of their huts. He led them through the Nive at Cambo ;. and 
n the attack upon those heavy columns which occupied the ground 
between the intrenched camp at Bayonne and the road to St. Jean Pied- 
de-Port, he fought valiantly at the battle of St. Pierre. There (Napier 
relates), at one period of the day, the overwhelming cannonade and mus- 
ketry drove the 92nd in rere of the hamlet ; however, on being succoured 
by their old comrades, the 50th, and Ashworth’s Cacadores, they reformed 
behind St. Pierre, and “then their gallant colonel, Cameron, once more 
led them down the road, with colours flying and pipes playing, resolved 
to give the shock to whatever stood in their way. The 92nd was but @ 
small clump compared to the heavy mass in front ;” but Fassifern led 
them on as of old, and the heavy mass rolled before their bayonets like 
mist before the wind. Four times that day he had led them to brilliant 
charges, and four times the foe was driven back. Cameron had 13 officers 
and 173 rank and file killed and wounded ; but he obtained an honorary 
badge, inscribed with the word Vive. 

After the attack on the enemy at Hellette, in the lower Pyrenees, where 
General Harispe was driven out, and forced to retire to Meharin ; and after 
that gallant conflict on the heights of Garris, where he lost Seton of Pit- 
medden, and twelve other brave fellows, the scene of his next achieve- 
ment was the pretty village of Arriverette, on the right bank of Gave de 
Mauleon, where the French endeavoured to destroy a wooden bridge, to 
prevent Wellington from following them; but a ford being discovered 
above it, Cameron boldly threw himself into the stream, at the head of his 
Highlanders—crossed under a fire of artillery, stormed the village, drove 
back the enemy, and, by securing the bridge, enabled the whole troops to 
‘pass. or this eminent service, his Majesty granted to him, as an addi- 
tional crest of honourable augmentation, a highlander of the 92nd foot, 
‘armed and accoutred, up to the middle in water, his dexter hand 
ing a broadesword ; in his sinister a banner, inscribed 92nd, within a wrea 
of laurel all proper, and on an escroll above the word 4rriverette.” But 
Cameron had now a fresh cause of displeasure at his great leader ; for, 
on applying to him, through Lieutenant-General Lord Niddry, for leave 
to inscribe rriverette upon the regimental colours, Wellington declined, 
without affording any satisfactory reason. He acknowledged, in his reply, 
that “‘ the 92nd forded the river, and attacked and took the village 
a superior force of the enemy, in most gallant style ;” but added that it 
was beneath their reputation to explain why they should not have Arri- 
verette on their colours. This ambiguous reply Cameron considered 
another affront, and never forgot or forgave it. 

He received an honorary badge for his conduct at the battle of Orthez ; 
and on the 2nd March, 1814, distinguished himself at the capture of Aire 
so prominently, that George III. desired him to bear Embattled in Chief 
above the old cognizance of Lochiel (as the heraldic record above quoted 
has it)—‘‘a representation of the town of Aire, in allusion to his glori- 
ous services on the 2nd March last, when, after an arduous and sangui- 
nary conflict, he succeeded in forcing a superior body of the enemy to 
abandon the said town, and subsequently had the honour to receive an 
address from the inhabitants, expressive of their gratitude for the main- 
tenance of discipline, by which he had saved them from plunder and des- 
truction.’”’ The address, which was so complimentary to his distinguish- 
ed green, was signed by M. Codroy, the mayor, in the name of the 

ople. 

-—— thence he accompanied the troops in that hot and brilliant pur- 
suit, which did not cease until the French evacuated Toulouse, and the 
white banner of Bourbon was ey, oe upon its walls. The seizure of 
Paris by the allies, the abdication of Bonaparte and proclamation of peace, 
the restoration of Louis XVIIL., rapidly followed, and the peninsular army 
was ordered home. 

In the last skirmish near Toulouse, Cameron had his favourite horse 
shot under him ; and, though there was hot fire of musketry sweeping the 
place where it lay, M‘Millan nc spe 4 | undid the girths of the saddle, 
and brought it away with the cloak and holsters, saying, that “ though the 
French were welcome to the dead carcase, they should not get the good 
accoutrements.”’ 

When encamped at Blanchefort, two miles from Bordeaux, Cameron ob- 
tained his brevet colonelcy on the 4th June 1814 ;* and when cantoned at 
Pouillac, his Highlanders joyfully received theroute for Scotland, and on 
the 17th July embarked on board H. M.S. Worge, which, however, by a 
change of destination, landed them at the Cove of Cork. 

While his regiment, now reduced to one battalion, was in Ireland, 
Cameron returned on leave, to his native glen at F ern. 

Wellington had then won all the honours a subject could attain ; Pero 
of nobility, baronetcy, and knighthood were issued for generals of division 
and brigade ; Orders of the Garter, the Bath, and the Crescent were un- 
sparingly lavished among the heroes of the war ; but the brave Cameron, 
notwithstanding all his services—though he had been almost riddled by 
musket-shot, and had served in Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Egypt, and France, at home and abroad for twenty-one years—found 
that the Duke of Wellington had omitted his name in the list of offi- 
cersrecommended for honorary distinetions. He visited London, and 
complained to the Duke of York, who offered to have him gazetted as an 
additional Cross of the Bath, 

“T beg your highness will excuse me,.’ said he, “for as my name has 
been omitted, I will not accept of it now.” 

“ Sir ;’’ replied the Duke, ‘do you know to whom you are speaking ?”’ 

“A Prince of that royal blood for which I have too often shed my own ; 
but am yet willing todo so again. And I have the honour to wish your 
Highness good morning.” 

In this haughty fashion he quitted the Horse Guards, but was afterwards 
prevailed upon to write to Wellington. 

Justly indignant, he wrote a fiery remonstrance to the Duke, who was 
then at Vienna, and who, in one of his letters to the Earl of Bathurst, 
dated 5th February, mentions it asa somewhat imprudent production ; but 
his Grace replied to the following effect : 

“ Vienna, 5th February, 1815. 

“ Sm,—I received your letter of the 8th January, this morning, and I 
have transmitted it to the Secretary of State, with my recommendation 
to you. 

“The Government fixed the occasions on which medals should be grant- 
ed to the army, and framed the rules, according to which I was bound to 
make the lists of those to whom they were to be granted ; and not hav- 
ing received their orders to recommend for medals, for the service at 
Arroya del Molinos, Alba de Tormes, Bejar, Aire, or at Arriverette, it 
was impossible for me to recommend you for a medal at Fuentes de O’norg, 
or in the Pyrenees, according to the rules by which I was bound, to make 
out the lists of those [recommended. I have not an accurate recollection 
of the lists for Bayonne, the Nivelle, Orthez, and Toulouse ; but of this 
I am very certain, that Ihave never failed todo your services justice, as 
it was my earnest desire to render it to every officer and soldier I had the 
honour of commanding. 

“T have nothing to say about the selection of the officers recently ap- 
pointed Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath. I did not know 
their names till I saw the list of them in the Gazette. If you had known 
these facts, I hope that the same spirit of justice by which I have always 
been animated, would have induced you to spare me the pain of readin 
the reproaches and charges of injustice contained in your letter ; an 
that you would have defended me in the 92nd Regiment ; and would have 
shown them that the regulation, and not I, deprived you of those marks 
of honour which they wished to see you obtain. As these facts are in the 
knowledge of everybody, it is scarcely possible to believe that you are not 
aware of them, and I attribute the harshness of your letter solely to the 
irritation which you naturally feel in considering your own case. How- 
ever the expression of this irritation, however unjust towards me, and 
unpleasant to my feelings, has not made me forget the services which you - 
and your brave corps rendered upon every occasion on which you were 
called upon ; and, although I am afraid itds too /ate, I have recommend- 
ed you in the strongest terms to the Secretary of State; and have the 
hononr to be, &., “ WELLINGTON. 

“To Lieut-Colonel Cameron, 92nd Regiment.” 


Cameron saw there was @mething at least generous in the tone of this 
letter, and he sent a memorial for the Order of the Bath ; for the medal 
which, had been given to officers engaged at Fuentes de O’noro, and 
a for the order of the Tower and Beers. Wellington replied as 
ollows :— 


“ Vienna, February, 1815. 
“Smr,—I have received your letter of the 13th January, and the copy 
of your memorial, in answer to which I can only inform you, that I had 
no concern whatever in the selection of the officers of the army lately 
under my command, to be Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath ; 
and as I see that the number limited is filled, I am quite that no 


* Note ef his services farnished to Author from Horse Guards. 
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licati n make will answer any purpose. I will inquire about 

weer arate to o. medal for Fuentes de O’noro. I have recommended you 

ior the Portuguese order of Tower and Sword ; and have the honour, <c. 
“ WELLINGTON. 

“ To Lieut-Colonel Cameron, 92nd Regiment.” 

Fassifern received the Portuguese order, but he was too much of a 
Highlander to forget the first unmerited affront, of being omitted or for- 
gotten ; and now we can but hope that this omission of the great Duke 
was, at least, an unwitting one. 

Like every Highlander of the old school, and like many of the present 
day, Cameron believed in the Taisch, or Second Sight ; he had one other 
fancy, a dread of being on the water, or at sea; thus he whovwould face 
without flinching a shower of grape or hedge of bayonets, has been known 
to grow pale at the rocking of a small boat. 

en at home, on leave, in 1815, he visited Mor’ar, in Lochaber, the seat 
of Colonel Simon M‘Donald, a retired officer, who had joined the 92nd at 
their first muster in 1793. One day when passing along a lobby together, 
and about to enter the dining room, M‘Donald started back, with his eyes 
fixed in his head, his face pale as death, and his limbs trembling. 

“ In God’s name, what is the matter Mor’ar?” asked Cameron. — 

“ Nothing,” replied M‘Donald, after a pause, and greatly agitated ; 
“ nothing.’ : 

“ my oe seen something, Simon,” continued Cameron, impressively, 
for he knew, or believed, that the gift of the Taisch was hereditary in the 
family of Mor’ar. 

“ Well, then, I have seen something, Fassifern,” said M‘Donald, passing 
a hand over his eyes with a troubled expression; “but do not ask me 
what it was.” 

Mor’ar was thoughtful and sad for a long time after, and it was cur- 
rently believed that he had seen some vision of his old friend’s approach- 
ing end; for the day-dreams of the Highland seers are always ee 
with death and sorrow. Immediately after this, war broke out aga D; 
Bonaparte quitted Elba, returned to Paris, and resumed the reins of gov- 
. ernment, while Louis XVIII. withdrew to Ghent. 

Wellington once more took the field, and the 92nd Highlanders were 
ordered to Flanders, with the other forces under his command. Cameron 
hastened to rejoin, in Ireland, where the regiment was still stationed. Its 
second batallion, under Lamond of that Ilk, had been disbanded at Edin- 
burgh, all save twelve sergeants, and 174 soldiers, who, with five officers, 
marched to Portpatrick to join the head quarters ; and on this route an 
incon ee e occurred. 

As the Highlanders, with pipes playing, marched past a little wayside 
cottage, an old and white-haired man came out to see them, and was im- 
mediately recognised as their brave and favourite general in Spain, Sir 
William Stuart, who, neglected by the Government, had retired there to 
brood over his unrequited services. A hearty cheer welcomed “ 4duld 
Grog Willie.” Then the brave Stuart burst into tears, and wept like a 
child. The detachment was formed into line, and inspected by him ; per- 
haps the last military duty he ever performed, for rumour says that he 
died soon after of a broken heart. 

Cameron embarked with his Highlanders at Cork, for Ostend, from 
whence, with eight battalions under his command, viz., the third battalion 
of the Royal Scots ; the 28th, 32nd, 42nd, 44th, 79th, 92nd, and third bat- 
talion of the 95th Rifle corps, he marched, via Ghent and Bruges, to Brus- 
sels, where, on the 3rd June, 1815, his Highlanders, with the brigade to 
which they belonged—the 5th or Sir Denis Pack’s—were reviewed by 
Wellington, then a Field Marshal. In the 5th corps were also the 1st Royal 
Scots, the 42nd Highlanders, and 44th Regiment. 

When Pack’s brigade was under arms in the Park of Brussels, the 
Duchess of Richmond, who had been Lady Charlotte Gordon, passed in 
an \ carriage along the line. Colonel MacQuarrie, of the 42nd, gal- 
lantly made his Highlanders present arms to her, asthe Duke of Gordon’s 
daughter, while the pipes played a salute ; but on her approaching the 
92nd, Cameron, still true to his old feud with her brother the Marquis, 
gave the orders— Gordon Highlanders, order arms—stand at ease !” and 
be coldly was the fair Duchess received by the clan regiment of her fa- 

er, 

On the 12th June, Napoleon left Paris at the head of his brave army, 
and the British poured from Brussels. ‘“ The 42nd and 92nd Highlanders 
marched through the Place Royale and the Parc,” says the “Circum- 
stantial Detail ;” “one could not but admire their fine appearance, their 
steady, military demeanour, with their pipes playing before we ~ and the 

nm many 
many a lowland valley will the deeds of these brave 


beams of the — sun shining upon their glittering arms. 

highland hill and in 

men be remembered. It/was impossible to witness such a scéne unmoved.” 
It was at four o’clock, ona pa midsummer morning, when the High- 


landers of Pack’s brigade marched through the Namur gate, and, mounted 
on a black Spanish horse, Fassifern was at the head of the 92nd. Gallant 
MacQuarrie led the Royal Highlanders. They were in the division of Sir 
Thomas Picton, and about two o’clock in the day came within range of 
the French artillery in front of Gemappe, near a farm-house, now immor- 
talised as Les Quatre Bras, where the main road from Charleroi to Brus- 
sels is crossed by that which leads from Nivelle to Namur. This was 
doomed to be, as his friend Mor’ar had, perhaps, too surely foreseen, the 
scene of Cameron’s last achievement. 

The 92nd were ordered to line a ditch in front of the Namur road, on 

the left flank of the farm-house ; Wellington took his station near, and a 
hot cannonade swept over them. The proud and fiery Cameron, still pur- 
suing his feud with the Duke, never deigned to take the slightest notice 
of him, but allowed him to pass and repass his post without according 
either salute or recognition. So full was he of bitterness at Wellington, 
for having withheld from him the cross of the Bath, &c., that he cared not 
a rush whether the field was lost or won. At four in the afternoon, the 
Black Brunswick Horse failed in a a in front of this position, and 
their brave prince fell by a mortal wound. Inspired with new ardour, a 
body of French cavalry, which had taken the colours of the 69th, or South 
Lincolnshire Regiment, swept forward, and then the 92nd, the moment 
the Brunswickers were past, em an oblique but deadly volley upon 
the foe, p‘ling men and horses breast high before the roadway. Attended 
by one soldier, his servant, M. Burgoyne, an officer of these horse chasseurs, 
clad in light — uniform, tried to escape round the flank of the 92nd. His 
brass helmet had fallen off, and displayed his curly black hair; he was a 
handsome young man, and waved his sabre, repeatedly shouting “ Vive 
UVvEmpereur.” Cameron evinced no disposition to molest this gallant 
Frenchman, but Wellington exclaimed, “92nd, d—n it, do not let that 
fellow escape.’ Fifty or sixty men then fired at him ; but such was the 
speed of his horse, the smoke, confusion, and inutility of firing with fixed 
bayonets, that he escaped all their shots, and caracoled his horse along the 
whole line of the 92nd. {Then Private Harold Chisholm, and a corporal of 
the 42nd Highlanders (who had lost his regiment and joined Cameron) un- 
fixed their bayonets, knelt down, fired, and the chasseur fell to the earth, 
while his charger limped away on three legs. M. Bourgoyne had been 
shot through both ankles. Several Hanoverians now rushed forward to 
bayonet him, but he was rescued by Lieutenants Chisholm and Ewen Ross, 
who had him borne to the rere. Lieut. Hector Innes encountered his ser- 
vant, who was run through from behind by a Belgian lancer andslain. M. 
Bourgoyne was afterwards sent to Brussels; and his family in Paris ex- 
pressed to Lieut. Winchester, and other Highland officers, their deep gra- 
titade for his preservation. 

Again the chasseurs charged, and again they were repulsed ; while a 
fire of cannon and musket-shot was ning fast the ranks of Cameron. 
Forming under cover of these attacks, the French infantry, flanked by ar- 
tillery, possessed themselves of a two-storied house, and in heavy column 
advanced beyond it with great spirit. 
all Sa te chee the Duke of Wellington, waving his cocked hat, 

Paceifern remained scornfully immovable on his black horse, with a 
“cn < -* whistling about him, 

“Colonel Cameron, 92nd, prepar ” 
with c at vehemence prepare to charge!’’ exclaimed the Duke again 

Tn paid not the slightest attention, when the adjutant-gene- 
ral, who knew his haughty temper, rushed forward and Sead the ae 
in great excitement. Then, on hearing it from other lips, he raised his 
bonnet, set spurs to his horse—the whole regiment sprang over the ditch 
which bounded the road, and with bayonets, charged, dashed through the 
smoke upon the enemy, and routed them. Officers and men fell fast on 
every side; but on they went until the gable of the two-storied house at 
the corner of the Charleroi road broke the centréf their line. Then they 
formed up in two ee nee entire, with the house in the centre ; and 
Cameron sent forward his cousin, Ewen Ross, with the light company inte 
a wood of olives to skirmish, where he received a severe wound in the 

in. At that time the grape-shot of the French artillery was sweeping 

e corn-field between the wood and the farm house, and shredding away 
the ripe ears like flakes of snow in the wind. A body of French, who oc- 
cupied the upper story, were firing briskly from the windows ; and others 
who lined a thick thorn hedge, defended the avenues to the building. 

Here it was that the brave Cameron, of Fassifern, fell ; but the accounts 
of bis death, as related by Siborne and others, are not strictly correct in 
detail. He had led his Highlanders close to the hedge, when a shot from 
the house passed through his belly, entering on the left side, and passing 








out on the right, tearing the intestines, and inflicting a mortal wound. At 
the same moment his horse sank under him, pierced by four musket balls, 

The regiment gave a wild cheer, burst in the gates of the garden, and 
fearfully was he avenged by the charged bayonet and clubbed musket ; 
but ere this, Major Donald M‘Donald of Inch, Captain William Grant, 
Lieutenants Chisholm, Becher, and M‘Pherson, were killed, and soon after 
barbarously stripped by the French, or by the soldiers of the 33rd, or First 

Yorkshire Regiment, who disgraced themselves by stripping to the skin 
many of their own dead, officers and men. Nineteen officers of the 92nd 
were wounded, and 280 rank and file killed and wounded. The aged mo- 
ther of Chisholm received a widow’s pension from the Government, and 
Campbell, the adjutant, brought his claymore and watch home to her in 
Strathglass, as mementos of that dark day at Les Quatre Bras. 

Ewen M‘Millan and another Highlander carried Cameron into what 
the soldiers not inaptly named the bloody hospital at Gemappe, where 
his wound was at once pronounced to be mortal. On the position 
being abandoned, in his hereditary hatred and horror of the French, he 
expressed great dread of being left to die in their hands; and by nine in 
the evening his faithful and sorrowing foster-brother proeured a common 
cart, the only vehicle to be had, and placed him in it with Ensign Angus 
M‘Donald, who was also severely wounded, and conveyed them towards 
Brussels. On the way Cameron asked if the enemy had been defeated ? 
M‘Millan answered “yes,” though such was not the case, but the poor 
fellow’s heart was ready to burst. 

“ Defeated—then I die happy!” said Cameron ; “but, oh! I hope my 
dear native country will believe that I have served her faithfully.” 

After this the power of language failed him ; but Angus M‘Donald (who 
afterwards died from the effect of his own wound) related that he heard 
him praying fervently in Gaelic, and in whispers. He was sinking fast. 
As the cart passed near where his cousin Ross lay wounded, the latter 
sent his servant, Angus Sutherland, to inquire how he was; but Came- 
ron’s speech was gone—he could only shake his head pemeneay, without 
replying ; and just as the cart entered the village of Waterloo, lie laid his 
head on the breast of the brave and good M‘Millan, on whose arm he had 
reclined, and expired without a sigh. 

His faithful follower conveyed the body in by the Namur gate, through 
which Cameron had that morning ridden forth at the head of his High- 
landers, and took it straight to the billet they had oecupied in Brussels. 
As he was obliged to rejoin the regiment without delay for the coming 
conflict at Waterloo, he made a rough deal coffin, and in this placed the 
body of his master, brother, and friend—for Cameron had been all these 
three to the poor Highland private ; and thus he interred him, still in his 
full uniform, by the side of the King’s avenue, on the Ghent road, the 
Alleé Verte. This was on the evening of Saturday, the 17th of June. The 
body was conveyed to its hastily-made tomb, in a common cart, for poor 
Ewen could afford — better; and the only persons who accompa- 
nied him where the landlord of the billet, an honest Belgian, and three 
wounded Highlanders, who, with their open scars, had tottered out of 
mp4 to pay the last tribute to him they loved so well, and had follow- 
ed so long. 

A captain of an English regiment was buried near him; and there in 
that lonely place the graves lay undisturbed until the month of April, 
1816. In that year the colonel’s brother, Captain Peter Cameron, of the 
Balcarris, came to Brussels, accompanied by Ewen M‘Millan, who led him 
to the well-remembered place, where the graves lay, near three treee at a 
corner of the Aleé Verte. The remains were exhumed, placed within 
another coffin, and brought by them to Leith, from whence a King’s ship 
conveyed them to his native Lochaber, where a grand Highland funeral 
was prepared. 

From Fassifern the remains of the colonel were borne for five miles, on 
the shoulders of his friends and clansmen, to the old kirkyard of Kilmalie, 
where, in presence of 3,000 Highlanders, his aged father, then verging on 
his eightieth year, laid his head in the grave, a second time, while the 
pipes played a lament; and now he sleeps in his native earth by the 
tomb of the MacLauchlans, the Leine Chrios of Lochiel. Donald Camer- 
on, his chief, was in attendance, and seventy gentlemen of the clans dined 
in honour of the occasion, at the Inn of Maryburgh. 

In consideration of his son’s brilliant services, the venerable Ewen of 
Fassifern received a baronetcy, and in Kilmalie a monument has been raised 
above the grave of the hero of Arriverette. Its epitaph is from the pen of 
Sir Walter Scott, and may well merit a place here, from the elegance ofits 
expression :— 

“‘ Sacred to the memory of Colonel John Cameron, eldest son of Ewen 
Cameron of Fassifern, Bart., whose mortal remains, transported from the 
field of glory where he died, rest here with those of his forefathers. During 
twenty years of active military service, with a spirit which knew no fear, 
and shunned no danger, he accompanied or led, in marches, sieges, and 
battles, the 92nd Regiment of Scottish Highlanders, always to honour, 
and always to victory ; and at length, in the 42nd year of his age upon 
the memorable 16th of June, 1815, was slain in command of that corps, 
while actively contributing to achieve the decisive victory of Waterloo, 
which gave peace to Europe. Thus closing his military career with the 
long and eventful struggle, in which his services had been so often distin- 
guished, he died, lamented by that unrivalled general, to whose long train 
of success he had so often contributed ; by hiscountry, from which he had 
repeatedly received marks of the me per consideration, and by his Sove- 
reign, who graced his surviving family with those marks of honour which 
could not follow, to this place, him whom they were designed to commemo- 
rate. Reader, call not his fate untimely, who, thus honoured and la- 
mented, closed a life of fame by a death of glory!” 

Few of Cameron’s old comrades now survive. We know of only three 
officers and four privates living of the regiment, which, between the 27th 
August, 1799, and the 18th of June, 1815, had killed and wounded 117 
Officers and 1634 men. After being discharged, Ewen M‘Millan (who 
could never learn one word of English) died at Callart, the seat of Ca- 
meron’s brother, and now sleeps by his old master’s side at Kilmalie. 
aah is whose memory Scott has embalmed in his “ Dance of Death.” 
and—- 

“Who for many a day 
Had followed, stout and stern, 
Where through battles, rout, and reel, 
Storm of shot and hedge of steel, 
Led the grandson of Lochiel, 
Valiant Fassifern ! 


Through steel and shot he leads no more, 

Low laid ’mid friends’ and foeman’s gore ; 

3ut long his native lake’s wild shore, 

And Suinart rough, and high Ardgower, 
And Morven long and tell ; 


And proud Bennevis hear with awe, 

How, upon bloody Quatré Bras, 

Brave Cameron heard the wild hurrah 
Of conquest, as he fell !” 


Riddled with wounds, Col. Donald M‘Donald of Inch died in 1830, and 
is interred at Edinburgh ; Lieutenant Winchester died there in 1846, 
Captain Campbell died, by leaping over a window, with a pistol in each 
hand, to chastise a friend who had insulted him ; some have died as emi- 
grants among the wilds of the far West ; many more are lying near Up- 
park, in Jamaica, where the close-ranked headstones show where 1,300 of 
the Gordon Highlanders are sleeping far from their native hills ; and now 
Paymaster Gordon, and Lieutenant Ewen Ross, John Grant and Alexan- 
der Gordon, alone survive to wear the war decoration. 


KING ARTHUR; 
OR, THE CAVE OF ENCHANTED WARRIORS. 
A NORTHUMBRIAN LEGEND. 

On a bleak and extensive moor to the north of the rocks of Sewing 
Shields, in Northumberland, there stood a cottage more than fifty years 
ago. It was a wretched-looking dwelling, with its creaking door, patched 
window, and holed roof. A huge dunghill, the accumulation of years, 
overgrown with clumps of wild oats, docks, and thistles, approached so 
near the dwelling, as almost to block up a passage to it; a miserable- 
looking cow and a half-starved donkey were generally to be seen staring 
with longing eyes at a diminutive stack of coarse hay, which was sur- 
rounded by a turf bank, overgrown with weeds, such as thistles and net- 
tles, and which effectually barred the approach of the half-starved bipeds 
that surveyed it so anxiously. The outward appearance of this dwelling 
betokened poverty within, and such indeed was the case ; for Nichol Bro- 
die, the sole inmate, was the most lazy, ragged, and ill-tempered fellow 
on the whole borders. He was without kith or kin of any kind ; his sole 
companion was a half-starved dog, as ugly and ill-natured as himself, 
Nichol’s father had, during his life, endeavoured to improve him, but found 
it an impossible task, so he left off pruning, and let the ill-grained weed, 
as he termed his hopeful son, take his course. He was quarrelsome and 
dissatisfied. His neighbours had dropt off from him one by one, being 
tired of ggg, Sry ong list of grievances, which was the whole of his 
conversation. The people were shepherds, like himself; but, unlike him, 
were satisfied with their lot, and shunned him as a hopeless, worthless 


fellow. Nichol hated labour of all sorts, and wanted, like a great many 
more in the world, both before and since, to get rich without any trouble: 
but thirty years had flown away, and he was as poor as ever. , 

It was on a bright afternoon in August that Nichol and his dog were 
lying on a hill near the grey rocks of Sewing Shields; the sun was hot 
indeed ; the cattle were standing in the cool shade of the rocks, or plung- 
ing in the neighbouring lake of Bromley; but Nichol, in a sulky hu- 
mour, sat exposed to its fiercest rays. He was employed in knitting, an 
avocation generally followed by men of his calling at the time we men- 
tion. In this work, however, it was evident he was taking no delight- 
on the contrary, he was in an exceeding bad humour, which he testified 
by muttering to himself, grinding his teeth, and jerking his head. At 
length he jumped up and threw his half-finished work from him. “My 
curse and the curse of old Nick on them cursed wires and clews of yarn, 
and a double curse on the fellow that invented them ; I wish-—-I wish” 
added Nichol, “I wish he’d a died the day before, I do.” Following up 
his impreeations by a kick, he sent his clew or ball of yarn down the side 
of the hill, where, bounding from rock to rock, it was at length lost in 
the bottom of the hollow; then, stuffing his hands into his pockets, he 
looked savagely around him. “Hallo,” he roared, as his eyes fell upon 
his sleeping dog, Tweed, “ what are you lying there for, you lazy rascal ?”” 
He then bestowed a hearty kick “7 the animal, which effectually 
roused him up. We have already said that Tweed was endowed with as 
short a temper as his master, the truth of which was soon verified by his 
rushing in and seizing him by the leg. Nichol bellowed with pain, and 
attempted to shake him off, but was thrown down by the animal sticking 
to his ancles, and the hill being steep he rolled to the bottom, where he 
was stopped by a rock in a manner extremely unpleasant to his ribs ; the 
dog now relinquished his hold and speedily disappeared over the top of 
the hill in a homeward direction, his enraged master sending an ineffec- 
tual shower of stones and curses after him. Then, throwing himself down, 
Nichol gave vent to the remainder of his wrath by butting the ground 
with his head and kicking his heels into the air. 

The coolness of an autumn evening had succeeded the warmth of the 
day ere the wrath of Nichol Brodie had so far subsided as to allow him 
to arise. The harvest moon was already “ in the heavens, shedding 
her pale light over the solitary landscape. The distant lake looked like 
an immense white sheet spread out on the dark moors. The hills looked 
strange and unfamiliar, with their long dark shadows, while the white- 
faced rocks peered out of the gloom, like the faces of giants looking out 
of their castle windows. A sort of dread struck through the heart of the 
shepherd as he looked around and found himself alone, in such a place ; 
it was accounted unlucky to be in this hollow after sunset, for here it 
was supposed that King Arthur and his knights were sleeping, the castle 
having sunk with him and his court; and it was said that every seventh 
year the passage to the sunk palace was open. Nichol Brodie glanced 
fearfully around him as all this rushed into his memory; he turned his 
face homeward, when his progress was suddenly arrested by a voice close 
behind him. 

“ Nichol—I say, Nichol Brodie,” cried the voice, “come and take your 
yarn, Nichol, we don’t want any man’s property here.” 

Nichol turned round in astonishment at being so familiarly accosted 
in such a suspicious neighbourhood, and there he beheld one of the 
strangest-looking little men he had ever seen in his life; he was not more 
than three feet in height, but he looked both old and ugly, with his long 
nose and chin, his small sparkling black eyes, and his white hair and 
whiskers ; a smali green cap was stuck on his head, a frock of the same 
colour, with large yellow buttons, covered his body, whilst scarlet breeches, 
stockings, and shoes encased the lower limbs. Nichol Brodie’s large eyes 
grew larger as he fastened them upon this singular person ; his grim fea- 
tures underwent various contortions, and at last he fairly laughed! Yes 
—Nichol Brodie laughed for the first time in his life! 

“What are you grinning at, you great lout?” cried the little man ; 
“come and get your yarn, and then go and fight with your dog.” 

Nichol’s laugh quickly disappeared at this taunt, and he cried sa- 
vagely— 

“Tsay, little fellow, you shan’t make game of me; if ye do, Ill kick 
ye—l’li break ye’re shins—I will.” 

“‘ Ho, ho, ho!” laughed, or rather screeched, the little man. 

The laugh echoed horribly amongst the neighbouring rocks, and Nichol 
almost fancied that a hundred imps were laughing at him instead of one. 
His rage, however, got the better of his fears, and he rushed upon the 
little man, determined to exercise summary vengeance upon him. Now 
Nichol had had a great many fights in his time, in all of which he had 

ed victorious, but never in his life had he met with such a customer 
as the little man. When he struck a blow which he expected would have 
crushed him, it whistled in empty space. When he kicked with his feet, 
the little man had a happy knack of catching hold of them and throwing 
him down ; and when, a8 a last resource, he threw out his arms to catch 
hold of him, at the moment he expected to have him in his grasp—lo! 
the little man was behind him and grinning with his ugly face over his 
shoulder! Nichol kicked, buffetted, and swore, but his rage and his blows 
were alike ineffectual. At length his antagonist, who had hitherto acted 
on the defensive only, exclaimed, 

“ Now Nick, it’s my turn next,” and followed up this announcement 
with such a shower of blows from a cane which he carried, that it was 
quite a marvel how so small a man could strike so fast and punish so se- 
verely. Nichol was nearly blinded, and not a blow could he parry ; 
where the little man wished to hit, he did hit, and that precious hard, 
too. Poor Nichol roared like a bull, running round, kicking at the loose 
rocks, and swearing in a most awful manner. 

“ Capital fun this, Nick,’ shouted the little fiend, “as good as kicking 
the clew, Nick--ha! ha!” 

At length, however, the little man ceased, and poor Nichol was per- 
“= humbled. ’ 

“Ha!” said the little fiend, “ that will do, Nick ; I think you won’t 
object to go along with me now.” 

“T’ll go anywhere,” cried Nichol, in a whining tone. 

“Ha! ha! Nick, that’s capital,” chuckled the fittle wretch ; “I thought 
I would break you in.” 

This taunt was, however, insufficient to raise the once fiery blood of 
Nichol Brodie, so, replacing his hat, which had been knocked off in the 
affray, he followed his strange guide. 

The little man led the way over several loose rocks, and at length en- 
tered an open hole underneath one larger than the others, and although 
Nichol had been on this spot many times, he never recollected noticing 
this hole. They next proceeded along a passage, imperfectly lighted by 
the rays of the moon through the crevices over head. As bg —— 
along, Nichol perceived something stretching along the side of the cavern, 
and on catching hold of it, discovered it to be his yarn which he had so 
unfortunately lost, and which, it appeared, was the sole cause of his pre- 
sent trouble. é 

“ Devil take the clew,” cried Nichol, bitterly, as he recollected this. 

“* He has taken it; Nick,” cried the little man, “ and you are going to 
get it back.” 

“© dear,” groaned Nichol, as he heard this. His hair bristled up, and 
almost lifted his hat off his head--as he afterwards declared—at the 
thought of having to face the enemy of mankind. He looked back, think- 
ing to make a os rush in that direction ; but as he did so, the little 
man turned sharply round, as if divining his thoughts. Nichol knew he 
had turned, although it was dark; for the eyes of the mysterious imp 
glittered in the dark, like those of a cat. ‘ 

“No running away, Nick,” cried the little man; “remember, I’ve 
got the cane, and I’m a famous hitter in the dark.” : 

Poor Nichol shrugged his shoulders, and followed his conductor, be- 
stowing an occasional kick upon the rocks ; at which the little man would 
chuckle like a farm-yard cock. Hitherto their course had been partially 
lighted by the moon—her pale beams shooting through the crevices across 
the path, like so many ghosts in the eyes of Nichol Brodie—but this at 
last disappeared, and they were enveloped in darkness. They continued 
to travel on a few minutes, when they es yey Byepe > by a small door 
into a large spacious area, which proved to be a court-yard overgrown 
with grass and surrounded by such strange old-fashioned erey walls. 
But what astonished him most was that here it appeared to be broad day- 
light ; and yet they had left the moonlight only a short hour ago. He 
would have inquired of the little man, but his patience was too short for 
the task, so he followed him silently across the grass-grown court towards 
a small house or lodge. To the terror of Nichol a large bloodhound was 
lying close by the door, and farther in the legs of a man were discernible, 
stretched across the entrance. “The little bastard,” thought Nichol, 
“ has brought me here to be worried by that monster.” : 

“ Don’t be uncivil,” cried the little man, turning his small snake-like 
eyes full upon him ; “ I’m no bastard.” 

‘| didn’t say you was a bastard,” roared Nichol. 

“ Ah! but you thought it,” replied the little man, 
same”’—and he chuckled again. ‘ 

“He must be the devil,” thought Nichol; at which the little man 
laughed outright, the silent court echoing his unearthly screeching a 
frightful reverberations. The little man stepped over the dog and entere 
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the hovel ; Nichol followed him ; and as he did so wasagreeably surprised 
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that the animal wassleeping. There was a rude bench.on one side 
“ enh upon which a man was seated, with a long spear by his side, 
aud snoring away manfully. Nichol stepped over his legs as his guide 
had done; and could not help wondering at the strange dress of the 
sleeper. A half-emptied flagon of wine was standing by him, which might 
account for his nap ; a bow — a ~~ ¢ a er ing in a 
corner, and a rusty sword was g a ee 

“ There he deme-he drunken raxcal!” said the little man, “ instead 
of attending to his duties. Like you, Nick, when our master expects you 
are attending his flock, yeu are sitting cozily by the fire, with the whiskey 
pottle in your hand—eh! Nick, eh!” 

Nichol thought of giving the little wretch a hearty kick, but fear pre- 
vented him ; so he kicked the doorpost. They passed through an open 
door into a large room filled with curious furniture, and three strange- 
jooking men with immense long beards were sleeping on the hearth. They 
passed on through several rooms, all furnished in the same outlandish 
manner—all containing men and women, sitting or lying in various posi- 
tions, and sound asleep. Nichol was beginning to tire of the sameness of 
the scenes, when they entered an immense hall, where a different scene 
burst upon them. ere, sure enough, were King Arthur and his twelve 
knights, all seated at the celebrated round table of which Nichol had 
heard so much. All were fast asleep. The mid-day sun was streaming 
through a large window full upon the grim cirele. The King was easily 
distinguished from the rest by his curling locks of yellow hair and innu- 
merable gold stars upon his breast. The whole were dressedin green, and 
each had a hunting-horn by his side. Spears and heads of stately stag 
and wild boar garnished the walls ; whilst the hounds lay sleeping on the 
floor at the feet of their respective masters. They passed again through 
other rooms all containing sleeping inhabitants, and at an emerged 
through a small postern door (similar to that by which they had entered) 
into the opencountry. Nichol rubbed his eyes, and stared around him. 
It was his own country, and yet it was not. There were the grey rocks 
of Sewing Shields; but instead of the sheep that were generally to be 
seen upon them, a high wall stretched across the summit, partially broken 
down. In place of the brown moor, an immense forest stretched away to 
the north, far as the eye could reach. Along the top of the range of hills 
which extended westward, the same ragged wall was to be seen, with an 
occasional watch-tower, also in ruins. But all was silent and inanimate. 
There was no trace of man or beast; not a voice, not a sound was heard : 
the very wind was mute, and not a leaf in all that wide forest was seen to 
tremble. The distant lake looked like Bromley ; but then the trees grew 
down to its very edge ; and upon a slope where Nichol had been accus- 
tomed to lie and bask in the sun, a huge old-fashioned house was 
standing. 

4 ab said the little man, breaking silence, “ we shall call in and see 
old Ulfrida. Any objections to a jug of wine, Nick ?” 

Nichol grinned at this, and smacked his lips. 

“ Ah, Nick!” said the little man, “ many a jolly spree I’ve had in this 
same house with the wild boys of King Arthur’s court ; but these days 
are gone—it is more than a thousand years ago!” and the little man 
sighed. 
¢ O Lord, what a liar the fellow must be!” thought Nichol. 

The little man looked fiercely around, with his rod uplifted ; but on 

rceeiving the cowed look of poor Nichol, he dropped it, and laughed in 

is own peculiar manner. 

They entered the house, and found the inmates, a stout old lady and 
her servant girl, both asleep. The old lady was seated on a couch or set- 
tle, with a mug in one hand and a cup in the other, her face as red as the 
setting sun; and snering away with all her might. The little man and 
Nichol seated themselves at a table in the middle of the room. 

“ Drink, Nick,” said the little man, filling a bumper from a flagon that 
stood on the table. 

Nichol drank. 

“ Drink again, Nick,’ filling a second, and also drinking himself. 

Nichol grinned, and swallowed another. 

‘“‘ Now fora third, Nick ; and Nichol swigged off the third, the tears run- 
ning down his cheeks. 

The effect of so much wine upon Nichol Brodie was truly astonishing : 
he laughed—shook hands with the little man—winked at the sleeping 
beauty in the chair—tried to sink, but failed, after a succession of doleful 
sereeches, which would have frightened any other but his elfin friend and 
when at last the little man began to sing, Nichol jumped up and danced 
in a sort of ourang-outang fashion. 


THE LITTLE MAN’S SONG. 
Fill! fill the bumper up, 
Come, send round the wine, 
And let us sing—of England’s king— 
Brave Arthur the divine. 


Happy the nation that possess'd 
o great a king as he ; 
Thrice blest the arm that breaks the charm, 
And sets the monarch free ! 


Blest be the hand that draws the sword, 
The lips that wind the horn ; 

For England, aye, shall bless the day, 
On which that man was born. 


The little man having concluded his song, Nichol stopped his dancing, 
and wiping the perspiration from his face exclaimed— 

“Ye’re a good singer, little fellow! Wish I had that song off; but 
what’s yer name, and where d’ye live?” 

“Ye’re a jolly fellow Nick, when you are in the humour. I have no 
name at all, Nick, and my home is here, until some mortal can be found 
brave enough to draw the sword and blow the horn, and thus set us all 
free. Iam the only one that is allowed to waken, and that only once in 
seven years. I could not have left the place had not your clew entered 
our precincts; neither could I have brought youhere. Now, if you have 
courage to do this, you will free King Arthur from the power of his 
enchanter ; he will be king again, and riches and honour will be your 
reward,” 

“ T will,” cried Nichol ; “I’ll do it.”” 

“But beware of failure,” said the little man ; “for they are guarded by 
the enchanter himself, and, should you lose courage before completing 
your task, it may cost you your life, as he will be the first to awaken.’ 

Nichol declared his courage to be equal to the task. The little man 
then desired him to follow, and then led the way into another apartment. 

The first objects that attracted Nichol’s attention were the sword and 
horn lying upon a table ; and very plain looking things they were, to be 
of such mighty import. The enchanter was sitting asleep in his chair, 
as the little man had said. The horrible ugliness of his face, even in sleep, 
was, however, sufficient to drive nearly all that courage from the breast of 
Nichol Brodie with which the generous wine had inspired him. It was 
such a face as one might fancy looking over one’s shoulder in a church- 
yard at midnight, or as might haunt the dreams of a diseased imagination. 
Nichol grasped the horn and sword, but his eyes were still rivetted on the 
countenance of the enchanter. 

“Courage, Nick,” said the little man ; “consider the honours and 
rewards,” 

Nichol drew the sword from its sheath, and as he did so the enchanter 
betrayed symptoms of restlessness. He put the horn to his mouth, and 
blew a feeble blast, like the wailing of the wind through a cranny in some 
old building. The enchanter turned himself slowly around, opened his 
eyes, and fixed them full upon Nichol. The horn dropped from his hand 
upon the floor with a dull, lead-like sound—the sword fell upon the 
ground—and with a cry of terror he jumped over the table, and rushed 
towards the door, followed by the enchanter. 
oor God, protect me!” roared Nichol, ashe came driving past the little 


Pe rat did you say that for?” screamed the little imp. ‘“ You’ve ruin- 
Nichol rushed out of the house. and fled along the ridge towards the 
ue With the speed of a hunted buck. He.could hear a footstep behind 
pee hy: was conscious it was the enchanter—but he durst not look back ; 
ys : e could hear a voice which he knew to be that of the little man, and 
cried, “ Run, Nick—ran!” Nichol did ran. Through bushes--brakes 
ont rocks and through pools—with a speed that astonished even him- 
on verything around looked fearful. The wind howled through the 
} ym . the trees shook and tossed their branches, as if seized with a sud- 
7 oe ; the sky was dark and lowering—immense black clouds rolled 
eck paren the heavens—the li htning blazed--and the sharp thunder 
pee oem er over head ; the lake foamed and bubbled like a boiling 
— cs t » hewiing of wolves echoed fearfully along its gloomy 
ll n went ichol towards the castle, and on came his pursuer. 
fn da : neal wp hte Fee Open, and Nichol dashed in, and through the 
Spadina anit at one ected having passed with the little man. As he 
ea is exit at one door, the hedious face was seen at the entrance from 
oan the a ; and as the enchanter entered the room, the door slam- 
= nd him with a violence that echoed through the castle like thun- 

. ere was an alteration in the Position of the sleepers in the differ- 





partially disturbed ; but they were settling down into their long—l 
sleep once more. Nichol dashed through the hall of the round table 
the succeeding rooms, when, on entering the small lodge, forgetful of the 
sleeping sentinel, he stumbled over him, and fell. He remembered the 
court-yard whirling round—the clap of doors—the blaze of lightning 
—the rushing of the wind-the hedious face close to his—and nothing 


ore. 

When Nichol Brodie recovered his senses, he was lying in the same hol- 
low where he had fought with his dog, and where he had first met with 
the little man. He looked narrowly around him for the legs of the man 
over whom he had stumbled, then raised his eyes in search of the castle ; 
but there was neither castle or man to be seen. The moon was waning 
fast as he ascended the neighbouring eminence, and tipping the tops of 
the hoar-frost covered hills with a pale, silvery light. He looked towards 
the lake for the old house in which he had been so generously regaled, 
but shuddered least the horrible face of the enchanter might be seen peep- 
ing out of the windows ; but neither house nor face was to be seen. BS he 
put his hands in his pockets, and walked sulkily home. 

On the following day, Nichol called upon all his neighbours, and re- 
lated his wonderful adventures with the little man. Some believed him, 
as the legend of the enchanted warriors was well known, and implicitly 
trusted ia. Others said he must have gone to sleep in the Wizard’s Hol- 
low, and dreamt it ; whilst a third party less generous, said the fellow 
was mad. But after a few days, when the novelty wore off, all parties 
agreed in shunning him ; so he was left to himself once more. 

Day after day, and night after night, did Nichol Brodie watch in the 
Wizard’s Hollow, in the hope of the little man’s return ; but he came not. 
He kicked his clew about, but it no longer found an enchanted cavern to 
hide itself. His temper, always bad, now became intolerable. His dog 
ran off with a travelling tinker, who had previously stolen the donkey ; 
his cow was sold to pay a trifling debt ; and to complete the sum of his 
misfortunes, his master turned him out of his situation, as he had of late 
entirely neglected his charge. 

Nichol, after this, suddenly disappeared. Where he had gone no one 
knew ; and, if the truth must be told, no one cared. At length, after the 
lapse of several wegks, a shepherd, in passing an unfrequented part of 
those wild mountains, perceived something like the legs of a man sticking 
out of a foxhole underneath a rock, which, on close examination, proved 
to be those of the lost Nichol Brodie. A stone had slipped down — 
his body, and crushed him to death. It was conjectured that he had 
thought this the entrance to the enchanted cavern, which had taken full 
possession of his mind, to the exclusion of every other idea. Poor Nichol 
has now rested many years in his grave, but the secret entrance to the 
cavern, though often sought, has never yet been discovered.* 





FRANCOIS ARAGO. 


The subjoined sketches are contained in a review of the first volume of a new 
edition of Arago’s works, just issued in Paris. 

This edition, announced for completion in twelve volumes, is to contain 
all the contributions, published or unpublished, of the late M. F. Arago to 
the various departments of science to which he directed his attention dur- 
ing a long and well-spent life. It will form the best monument to his 
memory. The volume before us opens with a brief notice of the labours 
of Arago by his friend, Alexander von Humboldt. But its most charac- 
teristic feature is a little autobiographical sketch, more than usually full of 
matter, of the early life of the savant himself. He was born in 1786,—a 
date on which he insists, as a refutation of the charge that has been brought 
against him, to the effect that he shared in the excesses of the First Revo- 
lution. He pleads guilty to having at the early age of seven given a lance- 
thrust to a fugitive Spanish soldier, which piece of prowess nearly cost 
him his life. The remainder of his boyhood was distinguished by no feat of 
the kind. An accidental meeting led him to aspire to the distinction of 
joining the Polytechnic School ; and he forthwith engaged in the study of 
mathematics. A natural aptitude soon enabled him to obtain great pro- 
ficiency, and he seems to have presented himself for examination with per- 
fect confidence of success.. This was half the battle. A fellow townsman 
had just met with a humiliatingrebuff. M. Monge, the examiner, perhaps 
from kind motives, endeavoured to discourage the young aspirant, and said, 
“Tf you do not mean toanswer better than your comrade, I advise you to 
retire.’—* Sir replied Arago, ‘my comrade knows more than would 
seem from his failure. I hope to be more successful ; but your warning is 
calculated to intimidate me.”—The old excuse of the ignorant,” growled 
M. Monge, who was with difficulty persuaded to perform his duty. When 
however, the young astronomer had acquitted himself of his task with 
complete success, he was consoled by embraces and praises for the rough 
treatment he had received ; and a career of almost unexampled good for- 
tune began. 

Many of the anecdotes related by Arago of his experiences as a student 
are characteristic. His testimony goes far to prove that at least in his 
time the Polytechnic School was more remarkable for its ambitious pre- 
tensions than for excellent composition. One of the Professors, M. Has- 
senfratz, was so incompetent that the students used to make demonstra- 
tions before him purposely full of errors that compensated each other, so 
that the previously known result came right, upon which he always ex- 
pressed unbounded satisfaction. When he wished to pose a scholar, he be- 
gan in a pompous manner, which excited humourous opposition. M. Le- 
boullanger,’’ said he on one occasion, “ you have seen the moon, have you 
not ??’~-** No, sir,” was the unexpected answer,‘ What, sir: never seen 
the moon?” exclaimed the Professor, who had prepared some puzzling 
question. In spite of his indignation, the student obstinately kept to the 
same answer. He had heard of the moon, it was true ; but had never seen 
it. Roars of laughter burst out on every side; and from that day forth 
tlie authority of poor M. Hassenfratz was gone for ever. 

The students were naturally ill-disposed towards the Empire, which 
they regarded as the triumph of brute force over intellect. When they 
were called upon to give the oaths of obedience many refused silently ; 
but the son of Brissot came forward with the explicit declaration : “‘ No, I 
will not swear fealty to the Emperor.’ A body of armed students, at the 
head of whom was Arago, received orders to arrest thejrebel,ibut disobeyed. 
The confusion was great; and of course the young man was expelled. 
Some time afterwards he came to Arago and endeavoured to make him 
an accomplice in the assassination of the Emperor. The position was a deli- 
cate one. The former student was resolved, and had practised pistol- 
shooting for the purpose, until he had attained consummate ability ; and the 
young astronomer, disapproving of the propused crime, yet determined 
not to inform, passed many weeks of intense anxiety. The plan he adop- 
ted to wean young Brissot from his object showed great knowledge of hu- 
man nature. He studied his weak points, and discovered that he possessed 
literary ambition and was an inveterate poet. Arago listened to bad ver- 
ses with approval, and at length succeeded in persuading the young 
conspirator to preserve himself for the sake of the Muses. M. Brissot 
went abroad, but returned in time to cover the walls of Paris with placards 
in favour of the Bourbon Restoration. 

M. Arago affords us some curious revelations of the way in ‘which men 
of science and learning were treated by their Imperial patron. When he 
was elected Member of the institute, at the early age of twenty-three, he 
was presented as a matter of course to His Majesty. The ceremony took 
place at the Tuileries, where the Emperor, returning from mass, reviewed 
the crowd of savants, artists and /ittérateurs, decked out in green coats. 
M. Arage professes himself shocked at the eagerness with which the men 
of mind sought for notice from the man of force. ‘ You are very young.” 
was Napoleon’s first observation ; “ what is your name?” The astrono- 
mer’s right-hand companion took the answer out of his mouth, saying, 
“ His name is Arago.”--What science does he cultivate ?”—‘ He cul- 
tivates Astronomy,” put in the left-hand neighbour.—* What have you 
done ?’’—“ He has just measured the Spanish meridian,” hastened to ex- 
plain the right-hand friend ; and so the Emperor, probably thinking that 
Arago was mute or imbecile, turned away to notice another Member of 
the Institute, the well knownnaturalist Lamarck. The old man presented 
a book. “What’s this?” exclaimed His Majesty, © a od absurd meteorology, 
eh? Thisis the work in which you compete with Matthieu Lansberg, is it 
not? This annuary dishonours your latter days. Stick to natural his- 
tory ; and I shall receive your productions with pleasure. As itis. I only 
accept this volume out of respect to your grey hairs. Here,’ he added to 
an aide-de-camp, “ take it.’’—Poor M. Lamarck, who had endeavoured be- 
tween each of these abrupt sentences to explain that the book he had pre- 
sented did treat of natural history, was at length, so overcome that he 
actually burst into tears. Immediately afterwards M. Lanjuinais came 
forward. with another book. Napoleon said to him, witha sneering laugh, 
“T see that the whole Senate is melting into the Institute.’”’—“ Sire,” 
replied M. Lanjuinais, “ the Senate, of all bodies in your kingdom is the 
one which has most leisure to attend to literature.’ This bold answer 
checked His Majesty, who instantly broke of conference with the men of 
science and went away with his group of heroic generals, who were equally 
incapable of appreciating such society. From what M. Arago relates we 
can easily understand how, in that extraordinary reign, a book of birds 








ent rooms through which he passed, which showed that they had been 


* There are several ways of telling this old legead. The one above is, how- 
ever, the most popular in the district where the scene lies. 


for children was suppressed because it contained the phrase : “The cock 
is rather the tyrant than chieftain of the farm-yard.” 

The most interesting portion of M. Arago’s Memoir is the account of 
his expedition to Spain to measure the meridian, in 1806. It is full of ro- 
mantic adventures and wonderful eseapes. Whilst at Majorca he was 
taken prisoner and confined in the castle, where his life soon became in 
danger from the populace, excited againt the French. His escape, in 


oy mg A with some other countrymen, was connived at by the governor ; 
and in July 1808 he started in an open boat for Algiers. this place 
he endeavoured to return in an Algerian vessel containing t of 
lions and monkeys for the Emperor ; but, when in sight of Marseilles, they 
were aa by a corsair and taken asa prize to S Here M. Arago 
was obliged to maintain the character of a Hun 


I I garian merchant of Schwe- 
kat, and met with many amusing tribulations. No one believed the ac 
count he gave of himself; and he was more than once in danger of 
shot as a Spanish traitor. During this captivity he became acquain 
with the Dowager-Duchess of Orleans, mother of Louis-Philippe, who 


expressed sympathy with the misfortunes of himself and companions, bat 
was too uninfluential and too poor to assist them, except by the present 
of a piece of loaf-sugar. After many delays the Dey of Algiers sent to 


claim his vessel, with its crew and passengers, under menace of war against 
Spain in case of refusal. ‘0, therefore, was enabled to return towards 
his starting point, and was finally landed at Bougia, on the coast of Africa, 
whither the vessel was driven by a tempest. A dangerous land jou 
brought them to Algiers in time to learn that the Dey had been be 

and replaced by a barber, who was almost immediately strangled. Dur- 
ing these rapid political changes it is not rising that an opportunity 
did not soon arrive for a return to France. In June 1809, however, the 
adventurous astronomer again set sail for Marseilles; and, having narrowly 
escaped an English cruiser, reached his native country in time to make 
the acquaintance of Von Humboldt and begin a friendship that lasted 
more than forty years. In the September following his election to the 
Academy took place ; but it was not until June 1830 that, the post of 
Life-Secretary becoming vacant by the death of Fourier, he was placed 
in it by an almost unanimous vote. At this point his narrative closes, so 
that his biography, both as a savant and as a politician, remains to be 
written, Its chief features are well known, and materials are plentiful ; 
but it is not likely that they will ever be told so pleasantly as in the frag- 
meat before us. It is full of life and interest; but the best passages are 
too long for extract. 


FORESIGHT OF WILLIAM COBBETT. 


In aletter to the Duke of Wellington, written and published exactly 
twenty-five years ago, by that clear-headed Englishman, the late William 
Cobbett, it was stated, “ that what was called the liberation of Greece’’ 
would be of ltitle substantial benefit to the Greeks themselves. Events 
have proved the sagacity of the prediction. Mr. Cobbett was also of 
opinion “ that the Greeks were a very bad people,” and “ that the Rus- 
sians were at the bottom of their rebellion against the Sultan,” “I did 
not wait,” be added, in his honest and homely English, “till Russia had 
hatched a quarrel and declared war against Turkey ; I did not wait for 
the invasion of Wallachia and Dalmatia ; I did not wait for the ‘ victory 
of Navarino,’ and the strange coalition there exhibited against a Power 
which an idiot would almost have perceived it was necessary for us to 
support. This victory, this disgraceful victory, this untoward victory, 
lauded to the skies one day, bragged of one day, and lamented the next; 
this victory I did not wait for, in order to express the above-stated opin- 
ions.”” ‘ Even on the score of humanity,’’ said he in an article of the Re- 

ister, published a year previously, “it became every man to be cautious 

ow he gave encouragement to projects for ‘ the deliverance of Greece.’ 
Even on this score alone, there was ground for great hesitation ; bat 
when to this consideration we added the certainty—not the possibility, 
but the certainty—that the liberation of the Greeks, that the separation 
of them from their masters the Turks, would let the Russians into the Me- 
diterranean, and would lead to a dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire 
—when this certainty was so clear to all men o€ sense, where was the 
ee who was not the most perverse or — of wretches, that 
could give encouragement to the rebellion of the Greeks?” Unhappily 
for the peace of the world in the year 1854, the efforts of the Russians to 
weaken the Turkish Empire, by establishing an independent Greek king- 
dom, were blindly aided by Great Britain and France, in the years pre- 
ceding the crowning blunder of Navarino. As far as the Greeks are con- 
cerned, the people of this country are not likely, a second time, to throw 
away theirsympathy. The people of oe | are as wise as Cobbett was more 
than a quarter of a century ago, and will cordially support any measures 
that may be necessary to suppress the rebellion fomented in Albania by 
Russian agents and Russian gold, and to punish the King of Greece for 
his complicity in the plot. The recent insurrection, which had not even 
the excuse of a decent grievance—for it broke out at a time when the Sul- 
tan had granted a greater degree of civil and religious liberty to his 
Greek subjects than they had ever had the spirit or the sense to demand 
—will not, it appears, cost the Allies much trouble to put down. Its leaders 
are dis-pirited, and can scarcely show a front against the Turkisk com- 
manders, much less against the naval and military forces of Great Britain 
and France. We may ape expect to hear of their final discomfi- 
ture before many weeks—especially as they must be aware, by this time, 
that Austria is resolved to aid the Maritime Powers in preventing rebel- 
lion, not only in Albania, but in Montenegro. The King of Greece has 
not had the hgnesty to declare war against the Sultan; but if bis com- 
plicity, and that of his Government, in stirring up an armed rebellion in 
the dominions of his neighbour, can be satisfactorily proved, it is likely 
that his want of manliness inthe mode of proceeding will not prevent the 
Allies from holding him responsible. It is a misfortune for Europe that 
his kingdom was ever allowed to be established. It is now the duty of 
Europe to make the misfortune as little grevious as possible, b bey = J 
upon the good behaviour of those who governit. All romantic and 
ish sympathy with the modern Greeks has long since passed away ; and 
if they desire to retain the independence which they it will be- 
hove them very carefully to respect the independence of their neighbours. 
To those who desire further information on the Greek question, we recom- 
mend the well-timed reprint of Cobbett’s ‘‘ Reasons ron WaR AGAINST 
Russia IN Derence or TurKEY”’ a little pamphlet from which we have 
above quoted. It not only shows the acuteness of one of the ablest pub- 
lic writers that England ever produced ; but breathes a spirit of patriot- 
ism worthy of all commendation and imitation in the present day. “The 
question put to me,” said Cobbeit, “is this—Would you, if you were 
Prime Minister, go to war ?—Yes, at once—and my fleets should negotiate 
the Russians out of all the Turkish territories. The Autocrat should hear 
England speak from the mouth of the cannon, and from no other mouth.” 
The advice was given in 1834, but it is available for 1854—and none the 
worse for having been once given in vain.—London News, May 13. 








THE MAY MEETINGS, DESPITE THE WAR. 


The month just opened is ey ge my remarkable proof of the slender in- 
fluence which war as yet exerts on the daily habits of the population. We 
have observed our national Fast-day, and received our extraord 

budget, and there end the outward signs of a contest which may change 
the face and destinies of Europe. The rest is left to our seamen and our 
soldiers, who are despatched with cheers and acclamations to scenes of 
conflict where England’s glory may be exalted or imperilled, but where 
nothing is anticipated to interfere with England’s tranquillity. We are 
not transporting our bullion from the Bank to Stirling Castle, or remo- 
ving the jewels from the Tower, or preparing for the migration of the 
Court, or exhibiting any other symptoms of forecasting terror. If we 
launch a ship larger than usual, the event only makes a holyday extraor- 
dinary, and, if we plant new batteries on our coasts, it is scarcely ‘with 
any belief that their thunders will be ever provoked. English life goes 
on its everyday course. Beyond a little more eager inquiry for news 
every morning, there is no new or notable feature to be observed in so- 
ciety ; and, though a largely increased taxation is supervening upon bad 
crops and dear markets, there is no visible evidence of suffering or pres- 


sure. 

But the most singular of all such illustrations is to be found in those 
peculiar meetings for which this month of May isso renewned. Exeter- 
hall is crowded again with the old faces, and re-echoing to the old stories, 
as if no rumours of war had ever been heard. The reader of future history 
may learn perhaps with surprise that at a period when the nation was ga- 
thering up all its energies for a desperate struggle the chief public meetings 
in the metropolis concerned neither the Turks nor the Russians, the Eng- 
lish nor the French, but were addressed pesteenty to the aborigines of 
Polynesia or the politics of Timbuctoo. Everybody remembers the single- 
mindedness and fortitude of the ancient Romans, who, when Hannibal was 
at the gates of their city, despatched troops on their ordinary duty in an- 
other direction, while the very ground on which the invader’s camp § 
was sold for its full price in the market. But the proper counterpart to 
this constancy lies rather in our expeditions to the Arctic Ocean or the 
African coast, which are maintained with profound indifference to the 





possible exigencies of the war. The Exeter-hall meetings evince a species 
of serenity far beyond this. To have given au example of such abstraction 
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from the realities of life, the Roman Senate should have occupied itself 
with the condition of slaves in Parthia or the proceedings of the Egyptian 
priesthood, while the liberties of Italy were staked on the issue of a cam- 


pai 
aking these remarks in any tone of censure. Upon the 
te “it is Toth artaaate and desirable that the concerns, whether seri- 
ous or otherwise, of everyday life should be continued with such compo- 
sare ; but we must own to some little amusement when the reports of 
these annual gatherings reached us exactly in the standard shape among 
all kinds of fiery missives from the continent and war debates from the 
Houses of Parliament. There is evidently a species of sympathy whic 
requires some unreality in its objects, or, if not unreality, at any rate 
that degree of enchantment which distance and doubt may contribute to 
them. It is of no use to say that there is misery enough in Bethnal-green, 
and ignorance enough within a mile of St. Paul’s, to occupy all the ener- 
gies of philanthropy or charity. It is to no purpose that Mr. Dickens 
writes so affectingly about the “ quiet poor’ and the sufferings upon suf- 
ferings which war must have in store for them. This is not the kind of 
wretchedness to be purveyed every May for the Exeter-hall sympathizers. 
It is not that they pass it over or neglect it. They neither grudge their 
money nor their services in aid of their fellow-countrymen; but when 
they have discharged this duty they have a craving for some obligation 
es. After being good and charitable in their own parishes, they 
want to be good and charitable in the uttermost parts of the earth, and 
are not satisfied with teaching the Gospel unless a fair proportion of 
their catechumens are cannibals. Occasionally, indeed, this romance is 
exchanged for reality, as when Lord Shaftesbury advocates ragged 
ssinian seminaries. But this 


schools, or city missions come in place of Ab i 
is not the true Exeter-hallstyle, The genuine May meeting is essentially 
charged with the foreign affairs of religion. Its sphere, to say the least, 


must lie beyond the Line. It must receive its missionaries on return 
from abroad, and be presented with converts imported black and living from 
the latest settlement of the society. New Zealanders were once the at- 
traction, but they have long ceased to be novelties. Even Fejee Island- 
ers have now lost their charms; and, unless the Antarctic Regions con- 
tain some new race of savages, it is hard to say where Exeter-hall is to 
obtain the pets of the season.’ Perhaps we shall see some Chinese Chris- 
tians this year. As much money has already been expended on Testa- 
ments for Tae-ping-wang’s troops as would establish ragged schools in 
every metropolitan parish. 

Nobody can find fault with these good people. Except where their 
missionaries assume a needless position of antagonism to the Government 
of the place, and disparage the policy of all Englishmen but themselves, 
it may certainly be said of them that they do no harm. That they do 
much godd can hardly, perhaps, be alleged. If they unmake a few idola- 
tors, we fear they rarely make a Christian ; and, as Sidney Smith said, it 
is almost better of the two that a man should believe in a god with — 
legs and arms than that he should believe in no god at all. Yet, thoug 
their money may be wasted, everybody wastes a occasionally, and 
the money they spend is —— pleasure money. The constituents of 
the May meetings go to Exeter-hall in their best bonnets and for a regular 
holyday, and it would be hard to say why they should not go there as well 
as to Chiswick-gardens or the Opera, even if no more comes of the invest- 
ment. 

At present, however, these gatherings really possess features of some 
public interest. There is nothing like them in any other country under 
the sun, nor do we believe that any nation but our own has ever witnessed 
spectacles ofsuch abstracted philanthropy. The war appears to be totally 
disregarded, nor is it likely, indeed, that it will enter at all into the an- 
nual ches or reports, unless a colony of some outrageous heathens 
should be discovered in some part of Eastern Europe. As to the sub- 
sori , they will pour in, we doubt not, through their usual channels, 
as freely as if taxes and Consols stood at the figures of 1853. It is some- 
thing to see so numerous a portion of the population exempt apparently 
from all but sentimental sufferings, and satisfactory to reflect how much 
war must do before it can touch even the middle classes of English society 
or curtail the contributions of even fancy benevolence. The presure of 
the crisis must assuredly be limited so long as people of moderate means 
can afford to indulge unreservedly in these luxuries of goodness ; but we 
_shall be excused, perhaps, if we briefly suggest that many of their own 
fellow-countrymen will be less fortunately situated. Whatever the war 
may do for the rich, it must needs make the poor poorer than ever, and it 
would be a little variety in this festive charity if its streams were to be 
diverted for once to the stern, though unromantic, necessities of home.— 


he oy opens up and exposes his weak points. 
turns 

she, too, t 
the disaffected Fins and the disaffected people of the Baltic provinces. 
‘Why not bundle Nicholas into the troubled waters of rebellion, and make 
him open up? 
stitution, laws, literature, nay, even a history. They are the weak points 
of our = friend of the casemates. In the same way, and in a brief 

e, t 

sachadh, come to revolt. And if these people are too far gone in slavery, 
h | or too hard pressed by the soldiery of the Czar, there is still Poland— 
heroic Poland—whose burning nationality no power can quench and whose 
readiness to rise no one can question. 


present that we can look for insurrections—if at all ; and that so long as 
Austria and Prussia stand by armed, ready to strike at insurrections, es- 
pecially, the former in the east and south, the latter in the north, it is 
doubtful whether England is in a position to call forth the Poles. The 
same objection, however, does net apply to the Fins, who might not only 
win their former importance at the point of the sword, but man our fleets 
if we want men. 


At present Russia 
bristling batteries upon us, and trusts to her casemates ; but 
has her weak points. Behind those batteries, on either side, are 


Fins have something to remember—a civilisation, a con- 


e people of Courland, Esthonia, and Livonia, if invited, may, 


Still, it must be admitted that it is not at the outset of a war like the 


The main thing to be kept in mind in this war is not to expect too 
much, especially from the fleets. In the Baltic, at least, as we have 
shown above, there are a few difficulties. Still difficulties are things to 
be overcome ; and we can by no means admit that, whatever be its 
strength, it is impossible to take St. Petersburg. Will any one say, for 
instance that, if adequate terms were offered, a British company would 
not contract to seize St. Petersburg and deliver it up in a given time? 
Russia is strong, but not so strong that the most powerful of modern na- 
tions cannot reduce her to reason. If the real object of the war be to de- 
stroy the “ blasting influence” which, Lord Clarendon says, sweeps like 
a pestilence from the shaking bog of St. Petersburg over the nations of 
central Europe ; if we be resolute to teach the barbarian to know his 
frontiers, and to arrest the course of the monarch who bullies Europe 
from behind his casemated batteries, then it is absurd to say that we can- 
not find the means. Should Napier and Parseval-Deschénes fail, as fail 
they may, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark must be called upon to lend 
thelr aid. If we need more, Germany can furnish a popular contingent, to 
say nothing of Italy. Remember, it is not for France or even England 
exclusively that we are contending, but for European civilisation. The 
modern Attila must not succeed as his precursor did; the South and 
West must repel the Northern hordes this time ; upon that subject there 
must be no sort of doubt. Therefore, what means will accomplish this we 
are bound to resort to; neither overlooking the Poles and Fins on oae 
flank, nor the Circassians on the other. The conflict predicted by Napo- 
leon may or may not have arrived, that Europe should be Republican or 
Cossack ; but that conflict has begun in downright earnest which shall 
determine whether Europe is to be European or Russian, whether we 
Western peoples shall exist as a free community of powers, shamefully 
imperfect as that community is, or whether, plus existing imperfection, 
one power shall domineer over all the others. 

Such being the nature of the contest, it is obvious that we must neither 
overrate our present strength, nor neglect such aid as can be had for the 
asking ; nor enter into rash enterprises ; nor, while we scrutinise our eom- 
manders and look keenly into the doings of our Ministers, must we expect 
too much from the former, or cultivate that spirit of vulgar impatience 
which betrays a want of grave self-reliance upon ourselves. —Leader 
May 6. 


—_—_——a_—. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF ODESSA. 


The following is the official despatch of Admiral Dundas, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, and published in the London Gazette, of 
the 12th ult. 

Britannia, off Odessa, April 22nd, 1854. 
Sir,—I beg you will lay before the Lord Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, the accompanying correspondence relative to the firing of the bat- 
teries at Odessa, on the Furious, and her boat, when flying each a flag of 
truce, which will, I trust, fully explain this uncivilized act of aggression, 
and the false statement by which General d’Osten-Sacken, has been led to 
attempt to justify it. And asin addition to the fortress of Odessa, the 
Russians were labouring day and night, in strengthening the moles and 
erecting formidable sea defences and had also collected between 20,000 
and 30,000 men for the protection of this military depot, as well as for the 





Times, May 10. 
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THE RUSSIAN HEDGEHOG—CAN WE GET AT HIM? 


It becomes a most interesting question now, what is the power of Rus- 
sia? Can the Emperor Nicholas, by standing to his guns and firing at 
everything that ventures to come within range, beat back the steady ad- 
vance of the powerful armaments of the Western Powers? The question 
is not can we take Russia—but can we be prevented from destroying the 
Russian strongholds in the Baltic, and from bombarding St. Petersburg ? 
Most minds seem just now to beinflamed to that sanguine pitch, and most 
mental palates have become so feverish that they demand daily victories 
to be served up with the eggs and toast, and the Times. Great impatience 
has seized the noisier part of the public; the Opposition, although they 
must know better, artfully increase the excitement, and people seem 
almost to think that we cannot only tranemit the news,of battles. but 
actually win them “by electric telegraph.” They forget Russian forts, 
Russian cannon, and Russian armies ; Russian fleets, it must be admitted, 
are out of the question. In fact, they forget that Russia is a great hedge- 
hog, extremely difficult to handle ; especially as your hedgehog, or por- 
cupine, is made of rock and granite, and can launch forth not spears, but 
heavy cannon-balls and explosive shells, whereas your manipulators are 
untried wood and iron, capable of hitting hard also, but still untried. 
Under these circumstances we can but regard as most timely the publica- 
tion of such an article as that in the current number of Fraser’s Magazine, 
giving sound information, not only as to the state of the Russian fleet, but 
the atate of the Baltic fortresses. 
Russia, as we have said, is a grim hedgehog, rolled up at present, 
prickles outwards, very formidable to see. Peter founded St. Petersburg 
on a shaking bog, and built a fort on the island of Cronslott; Nicholas 
has converted the whole strait into a huge fortress; Alexander seized 
Finland, and captured Helsingfors by treachery ; and Nicholas makes of 
it “ the Gibraltar of the North.” So it is with the islands of Aland. He 
has attempted to make of them a padlock on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
The object of war is to destroy or humble your enemy, so that he sue 
for peace. In the present case we view with just suspicion, and not with- 
out alarm for the freedom of the North, the vast military works, the huge 
robber castles which the Czar of Moscovy has constructed about the Bal- 
tic ; and it is through these very structures that lies the way to the heart 
of the foe. Take, for instance, the islands of Aland, commanding the 
entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia. The Czar has erected there a vast for- 
tified casemated barrack, which presents 120 guns in'two tiers to the road- 
stead, and commanding the passage of the strait called the Bomar Sund. 
The use of this, except as a constant menace and ever present danger to 
Stockholm, it is impossible to conceive. Again, Riga is a fortified city 
of the first class, but inspired by terror at the name of Napier, the fort 
commanding the Duna has been strengthened, and other defensive works 
begun. Revel is defended by three batteries, one mounting 62, another 
96 guns, in casemates ; 
The outworks of Cronstat may be said to begin with the 
tions—-the sand-banks, 


e, @ frigate, corvette, and three steamers of the Russian 


bay, but commanding some points of the m 
St. Petersburg, it would be bee 

two forts, one mounted with 
Cronslott, forty guns 4 fleur de l’eau ; a mole an 
and, lastly, Fort Menzikoft looking st: 

ther all these works are proof agal 
ships of the line, led by a Napier, cannot 
how many of our impatient folks, who hourl 


modern gunnery; on the other hand, 
these grim-looking pieces at Sveaborg 
and it is certain that the Russian seamen are very bad marksmen. 
rank wear spurs. Russia actually produces Horse-marines ! 
There can be no doubt but that th ohn ¢ 


make itself as troublesome as possible. But there are 


but these forts do not properly meet each other. 
ntricate naviga- 

rocks, and islands, from which all lights and beacons 
have been withdrawn—and to this must be added the fire of batteries 
laced in commanding positions. Sveaborg, where lie eight sail-of-the 
tic fleet, is 
@ most formidable fortress or nest of fortresses protecting Helsingfors. 
There is a mile of works, not only omnes te narrow entrance to the 
land. In taking a fleet to 

to , Ship by ship, first between 
116 guns, all in casemates, the other mount- 
ing nearly sixty guns; then Fort Peter, seventy-six guns; after that 
several other works ; 
straight down the channel. Now whe- 
nst the fire and manceuvres of screw- 
yogi! ys age ae ; and 
about the remissness of 
Ministers in not at once battering Sebastopol and Cronstat to pieces, will 
venture to suggest that it should be attacked rashly? It has yet to be 
proved that steamers can do anything against stone walls, especially with 
it is not impossible that some of 
and Cronstat may be unserviceable, 
sides, generals of Foot command the fleets; and marine officers of wing 


e Northern hedgehog will roll up and 
more ways of in- 


security of vessels seeking shelter under the guns of the place. Admiral 
Hamelin and I decided on sending the joint demand to the Governor, of 
which the enclosure No. 5 isthe copy. As no answer had been received 
up to seven this morning, the combined steam division noted in the mar- 
» & with six rocket boats under the immediate order of Captain Jones, 
opened fire on the Imperial fort and mole and Russian vessels lying there. 
By 3 p.m. the magazine was blown up, the forts destroyed, and the ships 
sunk or burnt. The city of Odessa and the mole containing the merchant 
vessels of all nations were not molested, agreeably to the commands of 
Her Majesty to respect private property as much as possible. Our loss 
has happily been small—one killed and ten wounded, and the damage to 
the ships by the enemy’s fire can be repaired at sea. It is my pleasing 
duty to state that between the two squadrons the greatest cordiality ex- 
ists, and that the conduct of the French steam frigates calls for my 
warmest praise. The Vauban was set on fire by red hot shot, but by the 
cool courage and activity of her captain and crew, the fire was extin- 
guished. 
I recommend all the officers, seamen and royal marines, employed on 
the service, to their lordships’ notice, particularly Captain Jones, the 
senior officer of the steam division, and Commander Dickson of the Bri- 
tania, while in charge. The rocket boats did good service. I enclose 
a copy of the letter I have received from Captain Jones, and a list of the 
killed and wounded. 
(Signed) J. W. D. Dunpas, Vice-Admiral. 
The enclosures are, Firstly, the letters of General Osten-Sacken.—Se- 
condly, of Captain Loring, of the Furious.—Thirdly, the evidence of two 
merchant captains as to the firing on the Furious and on the boat.— 
Fourthly, a letter from Admiral Dundas to the Russian General, denying 
the latter’s statement.—Fifthly, a joint letter from the French and Eng- 
lish Admirals, demanding the delivery of the English, French and Russian 
vessels, and threatening hostile measures in case of refusal.—Sixthly, a 
report from Captain Jones, of the Sampson, to the Admiral, in which he 
says: ‘The ships and vessels in the Imperial port amounted to about 24, 
most of which being sunk or on fire at the time of your making the recal, 
and the explosion of the battery on the Pier Head, rendered further opera- 
tions in that quarter unnecessary.’’--No. 7 contains a list of the killed and 
wounded.—-No. 8 is a list of officers commanding the rocket boats.—The 
margin of Admiral Dundas’s despatch contains the number of steamers 
engaged as already reported. 
The following details on the same subject are given in a letter written 
the day after the attack, and published by the Patrie, in Paris. 
“It was on the 17th that a first division of war steamers, French and 
English, made their appearance before this place (Odessa). At their ar- 
rival the greatest terror seized on the inhabitants. The wealthy families 
at once engaged all the horses and means of transport to withdraw into 
the country, and a vast number of persons quitted the town. But the 
vessels, after having examined the roadstead and harbour, withdrew, and 
by degrees the general disquietude wore away—-the shops and coffee-houses 
again opened, and everything went on as before. But on the 22d a great 
number of war steamers, counted by many to be 33, appeared in the hori- 
zon, and the terror became greater than ever, for every one felt that the 
intention was to avenge the insult offered to the — flag of truce— 
an act, besides, which was universally blamed by the inhabitants. The 
next day the alarm became greater and greater, and during the action 
the total destruction of the town was apprehended. This apprehension 
became still more violent when the powder magazine blew up, and when 
the military storehouses were seen to be on fire. Add to this, that every 
instant wounded soldiers were carried from the batteries into the town, 
and the governor and the troops manifested the greatest brutality and 
indifference for the inhabitants. At last the firing ceased, and then the 
people perceived that the intention had not been to injure them, but to 
show the Russian authorities that they were not to insult the Western 
Powers with impunity. The whole affair has thrown the greatest dis- 
couragement among the troops, and produced a most excellent effect on 
the minds of the population, who see that Russia is unable to protect 
—_ and that if the town still exists, it is owing to the forbearance of the 
lee 


As a contrast to the above, here is a bit of Russian blasphemy and bra- 
vado. It forms part of an account of the affair, published in the Jnvalide 
Russe at St. Petersburg, on the 30th of April. 

* * * * Nevertheless the admirals made this the pretext of their 





ducing that unpolite animal to “ open up”’ than by employing the unglov- 
gehog into the water 


ed hand in the operation. If you bundle your hed 


insolent summons, to which General Baron Osten-Sacken did not think it 


their sentiments of humanity, and their regret at being 
the resolution of bombarding the town. In order to 
the full height of derision, and as if they desired to p 
the character of the war which the Powers of the West are waging against 
us, by allying themselves with the most inveterate enemies of Christiani- 
ty, they chose Holy Saturday (Saturday of Passion week) to destroy a 
Christian town, 
and destruction, was contrasted with the hymns which resounded in the 
churches, where the people, full of ferveur and piety, joined in prayers at 
— touching funeral of Him who died upon the cross for-the safety of the 
uman race. 


forced to adopt 
lace the matter at 
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he thunder from thousands of cannon, carrying death 


In spite of all the hypocrisy of the phrases with which the maritime 


Powers seek to disguise the part they are playing, by ranging themselves 
on the side of the crescent against the cross, the facts exhibit the contrast 
which exists between the philanthropic doctrines they profess with go 
much emphasis and the manner in which they carry them into practice. 
The allied admirals made a false pretence for an imperious summons, in 
which they dare to speak of sentiments of humanity, and hasten to test 
their sincerity by an odious act of barbarity—indeed, of sacrilegious pro- 
fanation, when it is considered what pious recollections the church of 
Christ maintains in regard to Holy Saturday, which they chose to carry 
ravage and death into a Christian town. 
us to know that they had not the satisfaction of disturbing divine service, 
which, in spite of the bombardment, which lasted during twelve consecu- 
tive hours, was proceeded with and finished in the temples with that calm 
and devotion which faith and resignation give to the disciples of Christ, 
The inhabitants and such of the troops as did not take part in the com- 
bat surrounded the churches and formed part of the procession of the day. 
As soon as the cannon had ceased to resound, the bells of all the churches 
pealed in celebration of the solemnity of the Resurrection. 


It is, however, consolatory to 


The London Times of the 11th ult., in commenting upon this rubbish, 


says : 


The Invalide Russe states that the fleets commenced their military 


operations on the Saturday in Passion week, but that these operations 
did not for a moment interrupt the fervent piety of the inhabitants of 
Odessa, who thronged the churches during the conflict. It may suffice to 
observe that, according to all the accounts from Odessa on which reli- 
ance can be placed, the population fled from the city en masse upon the 
appearance of the fleets in the offing. But General Osten-Sacken goes 
on to state that, in expectation of arenewal of the attack on the 23d, “ he 
should conscientiously accept the unequal contest on the day of the re- 
surrection of our Lord.” 
other attempts of the Russian Government to give to this war the charac- 
ter of a crusade, and to denounce the enemies of Russia as infidels, 
facts are, that although the Eastern Church celebrated Easter this year 
on the 23d of April, the same high festival was observed by the English, 
the French, and all the other nations of the West on the 16th; and that, 
instead of the attack being renewed on Easter Sunday by the heavy ships 
of the fleet, it was not so renewed at all. 


This disgusting cant is of a piece with the 
The 





Tue Escare or Sirk Ropert Pest.—The subjoined details of the me- 


lancholy catastrophe are given in the Hertford Mercury, as the substance 
of a conversation which took place between Captain Townshend, M.P., 
and Sir R. Peel, relating to his miraculous escape. 


Sir Robert said that, feeling ill from the motion of the vessel, he was 


sitting in his carriage-—-which had been moved to midships, on account of 
the heavy rolling of the sea—smoking a cigar, when suddenly, and with- 
out the slightest warning, a collision occurred 
cilia) came upon them at the rate of eleven or twelve knots an hour, run- 
ning eight or nine feet into the Ercolano, and literally “ doubling her 


up. 


A large vessel (the Si- 


” The collision was so sudden—death so imminent, that there was no 


time for consideration. Sir Robert had just time to spring out of his 
carriage before the funnel of the steamer and the apparatus of the galley 


fell against it, and threw it overboard. To take off his coat, his trousers, 


and his boots, was the work of a moment. His servant was standing by 
him—an old and valued servant, much attached to him—and in that aw- 
ful moment Sir Robert (who must pardon us for referring to a circum- 
stance which he never intended to be made public) found time, and cou- 
rage, and calmness enough to say a few words to his faithful serviter : 
“Good bye! God bless you! Nothing can save us! Ina few minutes 
we shall be in the other world ; but be comforted, I have made a provi- 
sion for your daughter’ (the old man’s only child), he exclaimed. The 
old servant said he would never leave his master ; but Sir Robert, feel- 
ing that there was no chance for either of them, except in prompt and in- 
dividual activity, exclaimed, “ You cannot help me. Do the best you 
can. I shall jump into the sea ;” and then he took a strong leap to escape 
thé eddy caused by the sinking vessel, which he happily cleared. In the 
sea, Sir Robert got hold of something which he supposes to be the bew- 
sprit of the Sicilia, which was carried away at the moment of the col- 
lision. Then he g&t hold of a chain, and finally of a piece of the wreck, 
to which he found three other persons, one of which he thinks was his old 
servant, were clinging. In this position he remained, the sea rolling 
heavily, for three quarters of an hour. One by one his companions re- 
laxed their grasp on the floating portion of the wreck, and dropped ex- 
hausted into the sea—their grave ; and at last he alone remained, hold 
ing on till he was picked up by a boat belonging to the vessel which had 
run them down. Till that moment Sir Robert never lost consciousness 
or self-command, but, once on board the boat, he sunk into a state of in- 
sensibility, from which he was restored in the engine-room of the Sicilia. 
Sir Robert says he heard the cries of people in distress from the Ercolano, 
before she sank, and he thinks that lives might have been saved if pro- 
per means had been taken. ee 


Tue Emperor OF Russia AND THE ORDER OF T2E GaRTER.—The Em- 
peror of Russia is a knight of Order of the Garter. Now, according to 
the statues of the Order, no knight ought to take up arms against an- 
other, or in any way assist anybody so todo. In illustration of this, we 
find it stated in Anstis’s “‘ Register of the Most Noble Order of the Garter,” 
who quotes from Galigula, L. 6, in Bid. Cott, that when the French King 
wished to borrow a sum of money from Henry VII.,to employ in the war 
with the King of Naples, the answer was :-—“ Que le Roy ne povoit avec 
son honneur bailler aide et assistence a icelluy son bon frere et cousin a 
V’encontre du Roy de Naples, qui estoit son confrere et allye, veu et con- 
sidere qu’l avoit prise et recue l’ordre de la garretiere. Et si le Roi autre 
ment faisoit, ce seroit contrevenirau serment qu’ila fait par les statuz du 
dit ordre.” Will the Emperor of Russia be deprived of his ill-deserved 
honours, or what is the course now pursued? It was not unusual formerly 
for Kings to exchange orders, and to return them in thé case of war.— 
Notes and Queries. 
Heap anp Tar..—Jones : That’s a fine horse you are leading, Patrick ; 
he carries his head well.-Pat: That’s true, an’ it’s a grand tail that he 
carries behind him.—Jones: Behind him! Don’t everything that carries 
a tail, carry it behind him?—Pat: No, yer honour.—-Jones: No! What 
don’t ?~—-Pat: A halfpenny, sure, carries its tail on one side and its head 
on the other. Z 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Lord Ellesmere has purchased for 1,200 guineas the picture by Ary- 
Scheffer, of Francesca da Rimini, now exhibiting at the Exposition de 
Ecole Francaise des Beaux Arts, in Pall-mall, London.——A marriageis 
to be solemnised next month between the young Princess Agnes Borghese, 
the late Lord Shrewsbury’s grand-daughter, and Prince Piombino’s eldest 
son, the Duke of Sora. Thus English blood will be brought into another of 
the noblest houses inRome. The bride is 18 and the bridegroom 22 years 
of age.——lIt is said that the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian will pro- 
ceed to England, to return the visit of the Duke of Cambrid e.——-Mr. 
Lawrence Oliphant, the oriental traveller and author of the clever book 
just re-published in N. York, ‘the Russian shores of the Black Sea,” accom- 

anies Lord Elgin, as his Private Secretary.—The Hon. Col. Bruce sailed 
or England and the East, in the Europa on Wednesday,_——The clipper 
Marco Polo from MelbourMe has arrived at Liverpool in 88 days—— 
The opening of the Crystal Palace is at last fixed to take place on the 
10th inst., and Her Majesty the Queen has announced her intention to 
honour the occasion with her presence.——The French army has a new 
song, very popular, at present, amongst the titis and the toulourous, call- 
ed © Czar tra! Czar ira!” Politeness, due even to an enemy, forbids 
us mentioning where, it is said, the Czar will go to——The -ftrato, 
the largest paddle wheel steamer in the world, made her first trip from 
St. Thomas to Southampton, a distance of 3600 miles, in twelve days 
and twenty hours, averaging nearly 300 miles a days——During the last 
month it is calculated that nearly 50,000 imigrants have landed in New 
York.——The Sixth Avenue Railroad Company have put on a car exclu- 
sively for coloured people. As yet only one car is used, and is so painted 
as to be readily distinguished from the rest of the cars on the line.—— 
The Earl of Dunraven has recently erected, at his own cost, a chapel, a 
monastery, and a nunnery for the Christian Brothers of Charity, at Adare, 
in the county of Limerick.——Not less than £1000 has been paid, in an 
instance or two, for the services of Finnish pilots during the whole season, 
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till the navigation closes; and the same sum has been given toa Nor- 
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who speaks Russian and Finnish, on board the Welling- 
no oot yah Drawing Room, the Queen wore a train of green — 
hite brocaded silk, trimmed with white tulle and blonde, and ans 
valet and pink and white May blossoms; the petticoat was ce r 
wotia. with white tulle and blonde, and bunches 0 violets and pi 4 bee 
hite May blossoms, to correspond with the train. Her Majesty’s - - 
oon was a wreath of violets and pink and white May blossoms, = 
monds.——The Whittington stone, which was said to have been demolished, 
has been deposited in a stonemason’s yard, for the purpose of being reno- 
vated and restored ; it will be returned to its original eS new 
law for levying a tax upon dogs has been published at Turin ; the pro- 
ceeds to be applied to the relief of the poor. This is a good _—" 
cee Her Majesty is about to establish a heronry at Osborne. There are 
lenty of lofty trees in the neighbourhood of ponds well stocked with fish. 
ord Spencer, we believe, has a heronry at Althorpe ; but there are not 
many other cultivators of this royal bird in England——It appears that 
the conveyance alone of every British soldier to the seat of war cost about 
£100.——A large number of Printers from Dublin are about to emigrate 
to Canada.——The total produce of the Victoria gold district fer the last 
two years is given as £25,000,000.——The Emperor Nicholas has ealled 
his brother-in-law, the King of Prussia, “an Angel of Peace. Punch 
says that an angel—after the Russian view--has, of course two wings, one of 
infantry and one of artillery ——A believer in spiritualism writes from 
‘Ashtabula county, Ohio, that the spirit of his deceased wife, through the 
medium of their little daughter, eleven years old, among other curious 
things, cut his hair, just as she had been accustomed to do for thirty yearr, 
___An English paper says that a favourite mare, about 26-years old, the 
roperty of Mr. Manley, of Cuscombe Farm, near Honiton, being near her 
Fime of foaling, unfortunately fell into a ditch, and so injured herself that 
she died. The owner, who happened to be near the spot, with great pre- 
sence of mind, performed the ean operation, and took from her a fine 
colt, which is now alive and doing well._—Mrs. Grote, wife of the histo- 
rian, has come forward in the Edinburgh Review in defence of Tom 
Moore and his abused journals, as published by Lord John Russell.— 
Professor Owen has forwarded an elaborate protest against the use of the 
uare of Lincoln’s Inn Fields as a site for the proposed new Law Courts, 
to Dr. Waller Lewis, who has enclosed it to the General Board of Health, 
with a recommendation that the portion of St. Clement’s Danes parish, 
now overcrowded with alleys and courts, should be the site chosen.— 
A legal wag defines courting a second wife, as “ moving for a new trial.” 
a Earl Fitzhardinge has offered 10s. additional bounty from his own pri- 
yate purse to every man of the North and South Gloucestershire Militia 
who will enlist into the line ——The Boston Post says that the corporation 
of Havard College have just met witha rin the bequest of Mis Caroline 
Plummer of $15,000 to found a new professorship on the “ Philosophy of the 
heart.” ——The reduction that has taken place in the Irish military estab- 
lishment in consequence of the war amounts to about 9,000 mea. 
The King of Portugal is about to travel, having received legislative 
sanction to that end. It is said he goes in search of a wife——The Wash- 
ington Star says the Department considers the loss of a mail key by a 
postmaster, in the absence of full and satisfactory explanation, as a suffi- 
cient cause for his removal.—On Tuesday last, Senator Seward gave a 
dinner to Lord Elgin and suite. Messrs. Marcy, Crampton, Fish, Chase, 
Shields, and other Senators present.——The subscription for the purchase 
of the Abbott Egyptian collection has reached $25,000. The sum re- 
quired is $60,000.—During a recent term of court in Boston Judge 
Wells was greatly annoyed by the noise of a stone-cutter who was at work 
near by, and ordered him to desist. He refused and the Judge, had him 
arrested for contempt. He has now prosecuted the officer for false im- 
prisonment, and the question will be tested whether a court has a right 
to compel men to desist from their ordinary avocations under such cir- 
cumstances.——A late English paper makes the following statement: A 
sum of £250,000—a sum that would have built ten parish churches, asum 
that would have constructed two hundred and fifty schools, or stored two 
hundred and fifty free libraries—has actually been squandered on the ven- 
tilation of the Westminster Palace. 











NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Saturday, June 3rd, 1854. 
Farewell Testimonial to MRS. ANNA CORA MOWATT,—Play, ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons.”’ 
Tickets, $2 ; Orchestra Seats, $3; Private Boxes, $10 ; Third Tier, $2 ; Standees, $1. 





Monday, June 5, and Every Evening daring the Week, . 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS in Comic Pantomime. Also, MLLE. YRC4 MATHIAS 
in the Grand Ballet of 
“Bella, La Paquerette,”’ 
In which she has created such an i t, and p dto be the greatest attraction ever 
presented at this popular establishment. 





Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets to all parts of the house, 5) cents. Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 

Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
2P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU- 
thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perna 
uez, Murillo, 





A 


Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator R Val 
Rubens, Van cf age" Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Clande Lorraine, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. No. 843 Broadway. 

Admission 25 Cents. 
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Marriep.—At Trinity Chapel, Quebec, on the 25th ult., by the Rev. Edmund 
Sewell, assisted by the Rev. Official Mackie, D.D., John Bonner, Esq., of New 
York, Barrister, to Mary Georgina, eldest daughter of William S. Sewell, Esq., 
Sheriff of Quebec. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1854. 


A very meagre mail is the Liverpool one of the 20th ult., brought 
by the Cunard steamship ‘sia, Small events magnified, trifling move- 
ments detailed, and wearisome prognostications as to the course to 
be pursued on shore end at sea, make up the sum of war news. Not being 
disposed to fill our columns with a huge amount of selections from such a 
budget, we shall content ourselves with the mention of a few facts and a 
few rumours. Amongst the latter, the most important states, under date 
from Galatz, the 11th ult., that Sebastopol had been bombarded during 
four days; an earlier account having informed the public that some of 
the outer works had been attacked and dismantled. It is not improbable 
that the allied Admirals have been testing the range of the formidable 
batteries against which they must eventually operate, whilst waiting the 
arrangements necessary for a combined assault by ships and troops. Now 
that Marshal St. Arnaud, who commands in chief the Anglo-French ex- 
pedition, hasarrived, together with Lord Raglan, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and many other notabilities, at Constantinople, we may soon expect some 
insight into their plans. Such insight however must be ex post facto 

since the most profound secrecy has been and is likely to be observed. If in- 
deed one might surmise, we should say that a very large discretionary power 
must have been vested in the allied commanders, and most sincerely do we 
trust that this power will not be controlled by any diplomatic adjuncte, 
And there are obviously three different quarters, whereon the Allies may 
bring their forces successively to bear, the relative order being contingent 
ona thousand varying circumstances, of which it is impossible for us at a 
distance to judge. These three quarters are the Dobrudscha and the 
banks of the Danabe, the Crimea including Sebastopol, and the Circassian 
Coast of the Black Sea. Towards the latter we observe that a powerful 
Turkish squadron has sailed, with the intention of bombarding the few 
forts there tenanted by the Russians. Secured by the presence of the al- 
lied *quadron from & repetition of the disastrous affair of Sinope, a strong 
diversion against the Czar, in this vulnerable portion of his domains, may 
ensue from this expedition ; and thither might a portion of the Anglo, 
French troops be despatched, if they were in stronger numbers, and had not 


More difficult work in hand.— Again, amid the dreary and barren wastes 
and swamps that form the d 


army, which it were most desirable 
the Anglo French troops thither, 
not. Tales, not to beset down as in 
losses in that quarter, 


elta of the Danube, lies encamped a Russian 
to eject. But will it be needful to hurry 
in order to effect this object ? We believe 
ventions, come to us, of heavy Russian 








are the more to be believed because we know the climate to be pestilen- 
tial, and the Russian Commissariat department to be wretchedly conduct- 
ed,at the same time that its sea commanication is cut off. Without 
dwelling on details that load the papers before us, it is enough to say that 
the Turks appear fully capable of holding their enemy in check, so far as 
any Southward advance is concerned. To the Crimea therefore we 
turn our expectant look. The Czar’s fleet at Sebastopol must be des- 
troyed or captured. 

One unpleasant report comes from the East ; namely, that the Tiger, 
16, paddle-wheel steamer, under command of Capt. W. Giffard, had been 
stranded near Odessa and captured by the enemy, after a desperate resis- 
tance. Possibly the Tiger may be sister-ship to the Amphion, 34, which 
has been lost in the Baltic, over and over again, and yet is frequently 
sending-in prizes. We neither believe nor disbelieve. 

The bombardment of Odessa is now a thing of the past ; but the reader 
will find elsewhere a copy of Admiral Dundas’s official despatch, and two 
or three other not uninteresting documents. We may add that the Czar 
has thought fit to celebrate the affair as a victory, the strong point being 
that the city was saved and that the combined squadron had disappeared ! 
Comment on the fraud and mystification, that pervade all branches of 
the Russian public service, are scarcely called-for. The whole system of 
government might, in the language of Carlyle, be called a huge sham, 
The wonder is that not a few of the American newspapers venture to parade 
their admiration for it and their hearty hopes for its success. To return 
however to Odessa. The reader of Admiral Dundas’s despatch will ehare 
our surprise, already expressed, at the cause of the bombardment being 
still traced to the violation of a flag-of-truce. There is too much disposi- 
tion to treat the enemy, as though the war were a mere duel, fought for 
the satisfaction of a punctilious sense of honour. This peculiarity has 
caused some remark ; but we do not observe that it has been pressed home 
upon the attention of the government, with so much closeness as it 
demands. 

King Otho of Greece will probably be dethroned. He is subsidized by 
Russia, although he has notoriously only filled his post by sanction of the 
Western powers. He also, it is said, has permitted his subjects to take 
out Russian letters of marque. The gentry of the Greek nation who will 
go into this sort of business being already pirates by profession or practice, 
the event is not one of much moment. There will be a bloody reckoning 
with them, however, ere long, and a displacement of their trumpery mo- 
narch, 

If we turn to the Baltic, we have still little or nothing to record. Per- 
haps the most favourable item is the continued and increasing good-will 
towards the Allies exhibited by the Swedish people, and especially by the 
sailors who man the Royal Navy of Sweden and Norway, which is afloat 
for the summer season—let us hope for a summer campaign in a good 
cause.—Eleven French ships of war have joined Sir C. Napier, and a por- 
tion of the squadron was within twenty-five miles of Cronstadt, on the 9th 
of last month.—The subject of gun-boats, such as will be required in the 
shallow,waters of the gulf of Finland, is attracting much attention in Eng- 
land. 

With respect to the general political aspect of affairs, as connected with 
the war, there is no change whatever to be noted. The treacherous 
friendship of Austria finds favour in British newspapers, and is thought 
by many to be verging to a happy climax. We cannot look to it without 
suspicion. True versions of the negotiations between St. Petersburg and 
Vienna do not find their way into print ; but the movements of troops on 
both sides towards the North Eastern frontier of Austria seem to betoken 
a termination of neutrality. Whether junction or conflict will ensue, is a 
theme for the restless correspondents of the journals, into the contingen- 
cies of which it would not suit us to plunge.—In Prussia, so far as the 
public is informed, things remain in statu-quo; that is to say the govern- 
ment manifests more and more plainly its active sympathy with the Czar 
Nicholas ; whilst the Prince Royal, the mercantile classes, and the people 
generally, take a wiser view of their interests and their duties. It is a 
peculiarity of this war, thatthe People’s voice will be felt in it, from 
time to time, even though it may not be heard.—As for the head 
and front of the perturbation of Europe, the Autocrat of all the 
Russias, rumour does not speak well of his bodily health. And what 
wonder? Imagine him, after dictating to Europe for a quarter of a 
century, now finding himself opposed by the two most powerful of his 
neighbours! We believe that he has too much sagacity to deceive him- 
self, as he deceives his people in his lying bulletins ; and considering this, 
who would be surprised at any time, to hear that the check put upon bis 
arrogance and assumption had developed the insanity, said to be common 
in the House of Romanoff? Another probability there is, at which one 
scarcely likes to hint ; but history should teach us to read the future by 
the past. That of Russia tells us that her nobles will not bear for ever 
the inconvenient pressure of the master’s hand. They have a remedy in 
their own; it is one that, unless history be falsified, they have not been 
slow to use.—The details of the scientific and ingenious devices, arranged 
for blowing-up Sir Charles Napier’s ships, are voluminous to a degree ; 
but his well-wishers here, who imagine that he will go blindly into danger, 
like a mouse into a trap, know very little of their man. 





In home affairs, we have to notice the continued high price of the 
public securities, indicative of a calm confidence in the final issue of the 
war struggle.—The government, too, has been very successful in carrying 
forward the first portion of Mr. Gladstone’s financial arrangements. On 
the second reading of the Excise Duties Bill, after a long debate, and a 
strenous opposition on the part of the “ Agricultural Interest” against 
the malt-tax especially, a majority of 108 in a House of 498 testified to 
the strength of the Administration, when a party vote brings it to the proof. 
In other affairs, the government seems to be indifferent ; for it allowed 
itself to be beaten on its Scotch Education Bill, which was thrown out 
on the second reading by a majority of 9, the numbers being 193 and 184 
respectively. ‘ 

An official notice has been given to Parliament of the intention to em- 
body and call out such portions of the Militia as it may be deemed ex- 
pedient to put under arms, in order to allow further drafts to be made 
upon the regular service for duty abroad, And although in some respects 
little or no change is perceptible in English private or social life, in con- 
sequence of our stepping from a thirty-nine years’ peace into a formidable 
and uncertain war, it is obvious that the public throws its sympathies 
promptly and on all occasions into subjects that are indirectly connected 
with it. Thus we have in the weekly budget before us prominence given 
to a couple of festive scenes, that under ordinary circumstances might have 
only called forth the enthusiasm of the Morning Post or some other oracle 
of pleasure and fashion. The one of these two fétes was a fancy-dress ball 
given by the Count and Countess Walewski, at the French Embassy in Lon- 
don, at which the Queen and Royal Family were present—a marked and 
unusual honour. The other was the launch of the Royad 4lbert, screw-steam- 
ship, of 131 guns, at Woolwich Dock Yard, her Majesty being present, and 
before 60,000 spectators performing the ceremony of christening the mon- 
ster-ship. The unction with which these two scenes are described in print, 
and the vast crowd that attended at the latter, may be taken, we say, in 
proof of the bias of the public mind. 





Spain is about to despatch six thousand men to re-inforce the garrisons 





from fever and scant supplies ; and these stories 








London Times intimates that Louis Napoleon is very je®loug of thes 
United States, and indignant at the idea of their casting a ecovetous 
glance upon their neighbour. Lord John Russell has declared in the 
House of Commons, that the British Government has taken no official part 
in the famous affair of the Black Warrior. 
very eve of the arrival of these bits of news, publishes a Proclamation 


against lawless expeditions said to be fitting-out for another attack on 
Cuba. 


President Pierce, on the 


Each one of these facts has been or will be the theme for an inordinate 


amount of gossip and misrepresentation ; but if any one, calmly looking 
at the whole of them and at the political situation of the respective par- 
ties thereto, can form a distinct view of the issue to which we are tending, 
we shall be very glad to hear from him. A pleasant volume might be- 
made from the various lucubrations that see the light, on this subject ; 
but we fear such a compilation would seriously confuse, if it did not over- 
whelm, a common thinker’s faculties. 


We observe it plainly charged, in print and editorially, against the Ad- 


ministration at Washington, that it is bent upon a war with Spain. If this 
be true, the anti-fillibustering Proclamation must be a mere blind. 





Scarcely had the Nebraska Bill passed both Houses of Congress, and 


the passage been succeded by a moment’s calm in the political voleano of 
Washington, when again we had an outbreak of the sectional antipathy 
that prevails so strongly here between the North and South. A fugitive 
slave was claimed at Boston according to the Law. Up jump the Aboli- 
tionists. Hack orators and brawling Ministers of Christ, make inflamma- 
tory speeches, 
rescue the slave. An Assistant Marshal is shot dead. The military as- 
semble. There are more meetings, and more harangues. The legal pro- 
ceedings are postponed from day to day. Happily the excitement ex- 
pends itself ; and at length the case is closed by the delivery of the slave 


A mob assembles before the Court-House, and tries to 


to the owner from whom he had absconded. 

For two or three days, since we last wrote, the orderly City of Boston 
was thus in imminent danger of being given over to mob-law. We are 
glad that its fair fame has not been sullied by such disgrace. With the 
question at issue we have ne concern ; but every foreigner, who avails 
himself of the advantages here offered to those who peacefully pursue 
their avocations, must watch with the most intense interest the working 
of the Republican system. We like to see stout conflicts about the enact- 
ment of laws; they have a wholesome effect. But this questioning the 
propriety of obeying them is an exceedingly ugly symptom; and causes 
at times the American house to put on the aspect of “a house divided 
against itself.”” f 
But there are topics concerning fresh occurrences that attract atten- 
tion, and call for no argument on abstract principles. Such are the cases 
mentioned, last week, in these columns under the heading “ Diplomatic 
and Consular Rows.’ The first one regards Mr. Dillon, the French Con- 
sul, arrested at San Francisco. Mr. Marcy and M. de Sartiges (the Freneh 
Minister at Washington) do not take precisely the same view of the mat- 
ter, nor of the salve requisite for healing the diplomatic wound. The 


case, it is said, is referred to Paris. Louis Napoleon will be able to speak 


his mind freely.—The other affair isa trifling performance by Mr. Borland, 
who is one of the fire-eating foreign ministers sent abroad by President 
Pierce. His story was told last week, as that of “a Belligerent U.S. 
Envoy.” He was then simply taxed with sheltering (perhaps some- 
what cavalierly) one of his countrymen, unjustly charged with murder. 
Other accounts, since published, make the individual for whom Mr. Bor- 
land pleaded American exemption from local law and enforced the same, 
rifle in hand, a person guilty of wanton and deliberate murder. There 
are two sides to every question. 


Several of the Canadian journals -before us are largely filled with ac- 
counts of the loyal and brilliant celebration of the Queen’s Birthday at To- 
ronto, Hamilton, and other places. We glance at them with infinite satis 
faction ; bnt have neither time to condense, nor space to copy them. 

At St. John, N.B., on Wednesday of last week, a Public meeting was- 
held for the purpose of another demonstration of Colonial attachment to 
the Crown of Great Britain, under the present peculiar circumstances. 
This, and the rendering aid to the wives of soldiers and seamen who have 
gone to fight their country’s battles, called forth an honest display of the 
best possible feeling. Resolutions were passed, and an Address to the 
Queen was agreed upon. 

The close of Sir Alexander Bannerman’s brief administration of affairs 
at Prince Edward Island has been curiously distinguished, as we learn 
from the Vew Brunswicker of last Saturday, which gives the Jslander of 
the 19th ult. as its authority.—It seems that the Tory Administration. 
having introduced a Bill into the Assembly which would, if passed, have 
virtually put an extinguisher upon the late boon of Responsible Govern- 
ment, two-thirds of the Electors presented a petition to Sir Alexander, 
praying him to dissolve the House. His Excellency did so, in the teeth 
of the members of his government. And he did rightly too; if the facts 
be fairly stated. 

Lord Elgin remains at Washington ; and his Lordship, who is a man of” 
much observation, may find.many things at that extraordinary Capital, 
which will be worth his pondering. In regard to the Reciprocity Treaty, 
since we learned that the wishes of all the Colonies were to be directly 
consulted in arranging it, we have read many an article thereon, but 
scarcely a syllable, that had not already been twisted and turned half- 
a-hundred ways. 

We notice with regret the deaths of the Hon. Dr. Bagot, Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, of Lt. Genl. Stavely, C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras Army, and of Col. Sir James Tennant, K.C.B., an old campaigner 
under the Duke of Wellington. The two last-named died in India. 


——— > 


. REGATTA OF THE N. Y. YACHT CLUB. 


The annual Regatta duly came off on Thursday, under circumstances 
more than usually propitious, The weather was briliant in the extreme— 
an unclouded sky, with a cool breeze prevailing throughout the day; 
whilst the company on board the chartered steamer was not only more 
numerous than on any previous occasion—it was composed of the créme de 
la créme of beauty and fashion moving in New York social life, 

The day, we repeat, was eminently a fine one; and the whole affair as 
enjoyable as it could possibly be, to those who love smooth-water sailing 
and a breeze that does not startle them from their proprieties. But 
exactly in proportion to the easy giiding of the vessels through the water, 
and the pleasant rippling away of the hours with those who looked-on 
from the steamer, is the difficulty of finding anything special to say con- 
cerning the match itself. It was too smooth, too straightforward. There 
was no squall, no earrying-away of spars, no reefing ; next to nothing 
even of turning to windward, for the wind was a leading one, both going 
down to the S.W. Spit and returning, so that only a few tacks were made, in 
standing over from the flag-boat near the Staten Island shore to that on 
the Long Island side of the Upper Bay. Neither was there any very close 
sailing. Timid elderly gentlemen might have timed each vessel, with 
his nerves unshaken, as she passed each flag-boat or buoy. It was de- 
lightful exceedingly—a match well got-up, and well managed ; but there 
is very little room for pen-and-ink expenditure on it. 

We call to mind one peculiarity alone—a change, and to our thinking, 








in her “ ever-faithful ” Island of Cuba. The Paris correspendent of the 





a decided improvement. There was no limitation in the number of sails. 
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Every skipper hoisted what he pleased; and consequently there was a 
pretty little show of flying jibs, stay-eails, and square-sails set on a out- 
rigged boom. Had the day been squally, there would have been some 
iversion from the carrying-on, which, with this light canvas, is apt to be 
excessive. As it was, they varied the scene. 

In last Suturday’s Albion, we gave » complete list of the vessels of the 
squadron, and named the course. Here isa list of the yachts that com- 
peted, in the order of their arrival at the winning flag-boat, and with the 


time marked. 
FIRST CLASS. 


ae 
i: <hiun £o-.a:d ieecdn thee = .. 450 
) — ae ree, Daan edie er . 613 34 
Twilight Te ee eee eee .. 5 23 58 
ED és osee+cankh a Pa AS . 5 54 39 
SECOND CLASS 
Ray cAI oes 5 . 457 52 
RPE 7 are i . 5 8 20 
pes oh Pe Rey Sh pe eee ; Tie aia seaseecs Ge 
Seal | vm uaa aelareiamins Adi e's beter 06 Ere? Pere ee 
THIRD CLASS . 
I ec encanke snes eee 
Pe ee ne sate. + heise sae § 28 5& 
Se. OE, Bde, FHT) Sikes Sine a cop ons : 5 50 30 


It will thus be seen that the three winners, one of each class, were the 
Una, 60 tons, belonging to Mr. L. M. Rutherford, the Ray, 33 tons, be- 
longing to Mr. F. M. Ray, and L’Esperance, 20 tons, belonging to Mr. 
W. Langdon. All these are sloops. Let us add also that all three were 
built by Mr. George Steers, the noted builder of the America, of whose 
injudicious friends we spoke last week. This is a great triamph for him, 

In addition to the above, the Gertrude, Mystery, and Prima Donna , 
were in the match ; but we believe they were not timed. The start com- 
menced at 11 precisely with the Ceres, the smallest craft; and—the time 
for tonnage being given at the start--ended with the Haze at 11.32.50. 
In conclusion, we must express our regret at seeing some absurd re- 
marks in one or two of the daily papers, regarding the management of 
this New York Yacht Club. It is called aristocratic, forsooth ; because, 
whilst there is no class-feeling in respect to the admission of yacht-owners, 
the members choose for themselves their own associates in the social part 
of their entertainments. It is just and right that they should do so; and 
we trust they will pay no attention to malicious and unfounded sneers. 


Appointments. 


Wuirenatt, May 13.—The Queen has been pleased to nominate and ap- 
= John Deas, Esq., one of the Lords of Session, to be one of the Lords of 
usticiary in Scotland, in the room of Henry Cockburn, Esq., deceased. 


WHITEHALL, May 13.—The Queen has been pleased to grant the place of one 
of the Lords of Session in Scotland to Charles Neaves, Esq., Advocate, in the 
room of Henry Cockburn, Esq., deceased. 


WairrnAL., May 16.—The Queen has been pleased to present the Rev. John 
Tolmie to the church at Strontian, in the presbytery of Mull, and shire of Ar- 
gyll, vacant by the death of the Rev. Robert Stewart. 


ForeiGn-OrFice, May 15.—The Queen has been pleasod to approve of Mr, 
Augustus W. Scharit as Consul at Falmouth for the United States of America. 

Down1nG-Srreet, May 13.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Captain 
Thomas Vernon Watkins, R.N., to be Harbour Master and Marine Magistrate 
for the Colony of Hong Kong. 


Sr. JaAmes’s Patace, May 19.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Anne, 
Duchess of Athole, to be one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber in Ordinary to 
her Majesty, in the room of Anne, Countess of Charlemont, resigned. 


Lord Hatherton has been appointed Lord Lieutenant of Staffordshire, in the 

room of the late Marquis of Anglesey.—The Marquis of Anglesey will succeed 
to the Lord Lieutenancy of the county of Anglesey, also rendered vacant by the 
death of the late Marquis.—Mr. Neaves is ow to the vacant Scotch judg- 
ship.— Members of Parliament elected: Lord Waterpark, for Lichfield, vy. Vis- 
count Anson, now Earl of Lichfield; F. North, Esq., for Hastings, v. Musgrave 
Brisco, Esq., resigned his seat and since,deceased; Sir T. Erskine Perry, v. Rt 
Hon. H. Tuffnell, resigned his seat.—The Queen has appointed Lord Belhaven 
to be H. M. High Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land.—The Rev. John Tulloch, of Kittins, is appointed Principal of St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrew’s, in the room of Principal Heldane, deceased.—Professor 
E. Forbes is appointed to the Chair of Natural History in the University of 
Edinburgh, vacant by the decease of Professor Jameson. 


Arup. 

Wak-Orrice, May 12.—Rl Regt of Horse Gds; O Williams, Gent, to be Cor, 
7 v Sykes, who ret. 3rd Drag Gds;Staff-Surg of Sec Class Allen, to be Surg, 
v Mapleton, who ex. 7th Lt Drags; R Bulkeley, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Brisco, 
“~ 10th Lt Drags; W Mayne, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Richmond, pro. 13th 

t Drags; T Towers, Gent, to be Veterinary Surg, v grew app to Staff of the 
Army serving in the East of Europe. 2nd Regt of Ft; Brvt-Maj Addison to be 
Maj w-p, v Holdsworth, who ret upon h-p; Lt Weir to be Capt w-p, v Addison; 
Ens Belfield to be Lt w-p, vy Weir; Gent Cadet Phillips, from RI Mil Coll, to be 
Ens w-p, v Belfield. 12th Ft; Assist-Surg Ricketts, from Staff, to be Assist- 
Surg, v mery pro on Staff. 49th Ft; C Gibson, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Mac- 
neill, app to 53rd Ft. 55th Ft; J Echalez, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v the Hou Har- 
ris, “pp 43d Ft. 91st Ft; Lt Gordon to be Capt b-p, v Stanton, whoret. 97th 
Ft; reston, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Warburton, who ret. 98th Ft; Maj Haw- 
thorne to be Lt-Col b-p, v Roberts, who ret; Capt Peyton to be Maj b-p, v Hay- 
thorne: Lt Croker to be Capt b-p, v Peyton; Ens Raper to be Lt b-p, v Croker. 
2d W I Regt; F Brinckman, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Vincent, pro. 

Hosrirat Starr.—Surg Mapleton, MD, from 3rd Drag Gds, to be Staff-Surg 
of Sec Class, v Allen, who exc; H Raymond, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, 
v Ricketts, app to 12th Ft. 

Unatracnep.—Lt Pieters, from Adj of a Recruit Dist, to be Capt w-p. 

Memoranpa.—-The exchange between Lt-Col Maxwell, of 34th Ft, and Lt-Col 
Brown, of 82d Ft, has been cancelled. Assist-Surg Reid, MD, of 3d Lt Drags, 
has been permitted to resign his commission. 

Orrice or OrpNaNcE.—Ordnance Medical Department; Temporary Assist- 
Surg Bowen to be Assist-Surg. 

War-Orrice, May 19.—3d Regt of Drag Gds; Cor Neave to be Lt b-p, v 
Wright, who ret. 6th Regt of Drags; J Baillie, Gent, to be Cor b.p, v Stewart, 
re 16th Regt; of Lt Drags; Capt Dickson to be Maj b-p, v Allen, who ret; 

oe to be Capt b-p, v Dickson; Cor Hart to be Lt b-p, v Sartoris. 17th 








Staff-Surg of the Sec Class, Massy, MD, to be Sarg, v Gibson, pro 


Ft; Ens Ximenes to be Lt w-p, v Bogneall. dec. 12th Ft; Maj Brooke to be Lt- 
ol b-p, v St. Maur, who ret; Capt Kempt to be Maj b-p, v Brooke; Lt Vereker 
to be Capt b-p, v Kempt; Ens Saunders to be Lt b-p, v Yereker; C Harward, 
Gent, to be Ens be. v Saunders. 27th Ft; T Teevan, Gent, to be Assist-Surg v 
Irwin, proto 80th Ft. 36th Ft; S Webb, MD, to be Assist-Surg v Dowling, pro 
on Staff. 78th Ft; Capt Henderson, from h-p Ceylen Rifle Regt, to be Capt, v 
Brvt-Lt-Col Mc Murdo, who ret upon h-p. 91st Ft; Ens Wood to be Lt b-p, v 
Gordon, pro; J Burton, Gent, to be Ens bp. v Wood; Lt Squirl to be Adj, v 
Gordon, who resigns the appoitment. 97th Ft; A Bryson, MD, to be Assist- 
Surg. 98th Ft; E Temple, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Raper, pro. 

Hosrirat Srarr.—Surg Gibson, MD, from 17th Lt Drags, to be Staff-Surg of 
the First Class; Assist-Surg Dowding, from 36th Ft, to StaffSurg of Sec 
Class, v Massy, app to 17th Lt Drags. 


Memoranpum.—The Local Commission of Brvt-Maj Balfour, of the Madras 
Artillery, E I Co’s Service, has been antedated to the 27th March, 1844. The 
Local Commission of Brvt-Maj Gabbett, of the Madras Artillery, E I Co’s Ser- 
vice, has been antedated to Ist May, 1849. 


The Globe is enabled to state that a brevet will take place in the course of this 
month (May). The 36th Regt., now at Barbadoes and Trinidad, is to proceed to 
Jamaica to replace the 16th, which is to proceed to Canada to replace the 26th, 

which is to roceed to Bermuda to relieve the 56th Regit., which is to return to 
igen apt. Dick, h-p, Rifle Brigade, is an aide-de-camp to Lord Harris at 
Madras.—The 27th Enniskillens, at nt in Dublin, have received final orders 
to prepare for service in India.—Lt. 0. 8. Hutchinson, 2nd Dragoon Guards, has 
been appointed te the Staff of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.—Capt. Heyman, 
R. A., has been appointed as Aide-de-Camp to the Lieutenant-Governor of Hong 
ag as Goodenoagh has succeeded Lieut-Col. Shore as Aide-de-Cam 
Sir W. Reid, at Malta.—The Earl of Cardigan has appetites Capt. Lord 5 
plin of the lst Life Guards, to be his aide-de camp.—Colonel Perronnet Thomp- 
son of anti-Corn-Law notoriety, has been restored to his place in the Army List. 


ss Navy. 
A SmaLL SquapRon FoR THE Ware SEA.—The Eurydice, 26, Capt. Om- 
manney, and the Brisk, 15, screw, Commr. Se mour, were about to ski f 
Portsmouth, at the latest date. A third vessel will be added, so as to hen 6 


yet powerfully armed squadron, under the command of Capt. Ommanne 
; ; ree J y> 
who ota * wg what the Russians are about in the vicinity of Archangel and other 


CHANGES IN THE Battic Fieer.—Sir Charles Napier has gi 
vacancy promotion, caused by the death of Capt. Foote, of the Conflist oe 
Gamer, Oeming, of the Gorgon, 6. A better’ or more satisfactory selection 


to. 
up- 





obtains the Commr.’s vacancy, and succeeds to the Gorgon. Mr. Brett, a mate 
of 1853, has been promoted to the rank of lieutenant. Lieut. Hannant, first cf 
the James Watt, has been appointed as first lieut. of the Duke of Wellington, 
and Lieut. Brett to the James Watt. 


APPOINTMENTS.—The Medina, p. w. st. of 312-horse power, has been commis- 
sioned at Woolwich by Lt. H. B. Beresford, recently in command of the Spy, 
brigantine, when serving on the West Coast of Africa station. The Medina 
will serve as a gun-boat fa the Baltic. 2 
Paymasters : Jeans to be secretary to Rear-Adml. Boxer, C.B., superinten- 
dent of transports in the East; Sparke, from the Fisgard at Woolwich, to the 
Wolverine, at Chatham ; Gould, from the Magicienne, 16, to the Imperteuse, 
50; Niblett, from the Desperate to the Magicienne ; Lindsay, from the Hogue 
to the Deoperete ; Huyghue, from the /mpregnable, at Devonport, to the Ma- 
riner, 12. pes 

Corps or Royat Marives.—Sec. Lt. Clarendon to be First Lt., v. Freeland, 
dec.; First Lt. Parry to be Adjt., v. Mansell, pro. 


Obituary. 


Micuar. Grazeskoox, Esq—This much-respected gentleman died at his 
seat, Audnam, near Stourbridge, Staffordshire, on the 24th April, after a long 
and painful illness. He was the direct lineal representative of a family con- 
nected with the county of Stafford for full six hundred years, being sprung from 
Osburn de Gorseburg, whose son, shortly after the Conquest, married a great 
heiress, Ethelswytha de Hesdene, descended from the Saxon Kings. The de- 
ceased was a magistrate of the counties of Stafford, Worcester, and Salop, as 
well as a Deputy-Lieutenant of the second-named shire. From the institution 
of the ironmasters’ meetings he acted as their chairman, and served in the same 
capacity in some railway companies and other associations, from which he re- 
ceived, at various times, seven or eight splendid presentations of plate. He 
never took a conspicuous part in politics, and twice refused invitations to be- 
come a candidate for a seat in Parliament. 





Dr. Newron.—-Dr. Newton, an eminent and highly-esteemed Wesleyan mi- 
nister, and the attached friend of James Montgomery, died at Easingwold, in 
Yorkshire, on the same day as the poet, the 30th April. Dr. Newton was born 
at Roxby, near Whitby, in Yorkshire ; he commenced his religious duties on 
the Rotherham Circuit, and was an active and eloquent Wesleyan minister for 
fifty-five years, during which period he travelled about 7000 miles yearly, and 
it may be asserted preached more sermons than any contemporary divine ; and 
indeed it is believed has addressed every Wesleyan congregation in the United 
Kingdom, as well as those of numerous other localities. He visited Lreland 
yearly for a long time, as the representative from the English to the Irish Con- 
ference. He was once the representative of the English Conference to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America, where he preached before the House 
of Representatives in New York. (What House can that be ?)—Dr. Newton 
was President of the Conference four times—an honour conferred only on one 
man besides, viz., Dr. Bunting, since the days of Wesley — London Ill. News. 


A DistineutsHep Horticutturist.—The obituary of the week also contains 
the name of Dr. Wallich, the well-known horticulturist. Dr. Wallich was born 
a Dane, and served in — life in the Danish settlement of Serampore in India, 
until that place fell into the power of England. Like many other Danish offi- 
cers there taken he was permitted to enter our service, and in time rose to oc- 
cupy the first botanical post in India—the superintendency of the Botanical 
Garden at Calcutta. In 1820 he began, in conjunction with Dr. Cary, to pub- 
lish the “ Flora Indica.” He afterwards issued the “Tentamen Flore Nepa- 
lensis.”” His great work, “ Plant Asiatice Rariores,” was published after his 
return to Europe, in three folio volumes, each containing 100 coloured plates. 
Dr. Wallich died at his house in Gower Street, on the 28th of April, in his 68th 
year.— Atheneum. pes 


Tue Srortinc Captain.—The celebrated Captain Barclay died last Monday, 
in his 75th year, (says a London paper, of the 6th ult.) His death was accele- 
rated by a ick from a horse. He was the first man who ever walked 1000 
miles in 1000 hours.—The Aberdeen Herald says of the deceased :—‘‘ The cap- 
tain used to say that he was a delicate boy when he left Scotland ; but, if so, 
he must have improved rapidly on the English pasture, for, at the early age of 
15, we find him gaining a match for 100 guineas for walking six miles within 
an hour, ‘ fair toe and heel.’ His predecessors had all been gifted with great 
muscular strength, and his father, who walked from Ury to Londen in ten days, 
and accomplished 70 miles a-day for three days, running, took as his ordinary 
pace six miles an hour. Still, it was a good feat for the lad of 15, and he 
showed soon afterwards that it was but the beginning of a career which made 
him the most famous pedestrian of the early part of the century, and which, we 
believe, has never ret: in some points, been equalled. His matches were nume- 
rous and.almost all successfully performed ; but his ordinary walks on matters 
of business or for recreation or fun were equally surprising. He thought no- 
thing of walking from Ury to Ellon (32 miles) to breakfast, and home again, 
within 12 hours ; more than once he went 80 miles to the top of Don, and re- 
turned without sleeping, in an almost incredible short peried ; and when he 
had a day’s hunting before him at a distance of 30 or 40 miles, it was quite 
usual with him to walk to the place of meeting in the morning, and walk home 
again in the evening. But his grand feat, of course, was his celebrated walk of 
1,000 miles in 1,008 consecutive hours. The captain could lift half a ton from 
the ground, set an 18 stone man on the table with one hand, and knock down 
an insolent bully as easily as a butcher fells an ox. When any comgeny he 
formed a part of were annoyed by rudeness or puppyism, avery quiet hint from 
him that the room had a door generally produced an effect of causing the often- 
der to take the outside.” Another account says: 


Rozert Barciay-ALLARDIce.—Robert Barclay-Allardice, of Urie and Allar- 
dice, the representative of two of the most ancient Scottish families, was a gen- 
tleman well known and highly respected throughout the whole north of Scot- 
land, and, indeed, far beyond it. He was the son of Robert Barclay, og © of 
Urie, M.P. for Kincardineshire, by his second wife,Sarah Anne Allardice, heir- 
ess of the line of the Earls of Airth and Monteith. He was born the 25th Au- 
gust, 1779, and succeeded his father in 1797, and his mother (whose surname 
he also took) in 1833.-The subject of this notice, being heir-general, and of 
line of William, first Earl of Airth, as such, claimed the Earldoms of Strathern, 
Monteith, and Airth, and brought the case before the House of Lords. Mr. 
Barclay-Allardice was sole heir of the body of Prince David, son of Robert, se- 
cond King of Scotland. It was David Barclay, a Scotch Colonel in the service 
of King Gustavus Adolphus, who purchased for the family the estate of Urie, in 
1648 : his son and successor was the celebrated apologist of the Quakers.—Mr. 
Barclay-Allardice’s death, which was hastened by accident, from the kick of a 
ee took place at his seat of Urie, on the lst instant.—London Ill. News, 
3th ult. — 

In London, Alexander Grant, Esq., of Aberlour, Banffshire, formerly of Ja- 
maica, and many years an active member of the Legislature of that island.—In 
London, Major Prendergast, late of the 17th Foot and 3d W. I. Regt.—Lost, on 
the night of the 24th April, off Antibes, in the steamer Ercolano, Charlotte 
Owen, aged 26, wife of Edward Lewis Knight, Esq., late of H.M.’s 20th Regt. ; 
also, their two children, Edward John Allanson, aged two years and two months, 
and Robert Wynn, aged eight months.—At Coghurst, Sussex, Musgrave Brisco, 
Esq. The deceased for many years represented the borough of Hastings in 
Parliament, on Tory principles, and stood many hard contests.—Died on board 
H.M.S. Royal George, in the Baltic, Lt. Freeland, R.M. He was buried with 
reat honour on shore. About 1,500 men attended the obsequies.—In London, 
xabriele Rossetti, the most daringly original of the commentators on Dante.-- 
G. W. Nunes, Esq., died at Kingston, Jamaica, on the 3d of April last. He had 
formerly been secretary to the Karl of Belmore, and the Marquis of Sligo, while 

oyernors of that island. He also had held the office of Commissioner of 

tamps for the last forty years.—In London, Sir W. Amcotts Ingilby, of Kettle- 
thorpe Hall, Lincoln, and Ripley Castle, York, M.P.—Sir C. Wolsely, Bart.—At 
Tunbridge-wells, Anthony St. John Baker, Esq., many years Secretary of Le- 
gation and Consul-General in the United States.—Mrs. Judson, formerly so po- 
pularly known as “ Fanny Forrester,” died at Hamilton, after a lingering ill- 
ness, On Thursday evening.—At Camp-hill, near Newcastle, Staffordshire, Capt. 
oarahnlng 3 late of the 79th Highlanders.—Capt. Hayes, Royal Marines.—At 
his house, Pembroke-square, Kensington, George Clint, the distinguished dra- 
matic painter, in the 85th year of his age. 


jRusic. 


JULLIEN’s Concerts, —The unseasonable coolness of the evenings and 
an occasional rain during the past week have been felt at Castle Garden, 
and, with but one exception, the audiences were far less numerous during 
this, the Benefit week, than during the previous one. However, Mr. 
Brough on Wednesday, and M. Jullien himself on Thursday evening, had 
fine houses and enthusiastic audiences. 

Two novelties were produced on M. Jullien’s night, which demand our 
attention,—the “ Faust” Quadrille, and a new Symphony by Mr. Fry, 
entitled “ Childe Harold.” Dr. Spohr certainly is not a writer of dance 
music ; and perhaps no composer or arranger, except Mons. Jullien, would 
ever have ventured to make a Quadrille out of his music, especially out 
of the severe and classical “Faust.” It is not the music for the ball- 
room, and even M. Jullien’s cleverness cannot transform and sugar it 
over sufficiently to make it so. It is not even effective in its present 
shape, except in the last, the fifth number, where the arranger has availed 
himself of the Demon’s chorus and Galop Infernal, to produce a dashy, 
brilliant, and pleasing ending. 

Mr. Fry will persist in calling his Fantasias, Capriccios, or Cantatas, 
by the high-sounding title of Symphonies. The question whether the 
“ Breaking Heart,” “A Day in the Country,” and “ Santa Claus,” were 
Symphonies or not, has already cost a great deal of inkshed, and we do 
not care to revive the controversy. The composer, we presume, thinks 








could not have been made. Lt. Anderson, flag-lieut. of the Duke ef Wellington, 
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pleases ; and so be it. Yet we wonder what would be thought of the poet 
who insisted on calling an Ode an Epic, or the playwright who would 
entitle a one or two-act melodrama, a Tragedy. 

The Symphony then, (as the author persists in calling it) is founded 
upon and intended to illustrate the following stanza from Byron’s“ Childe 
Harold,” Canto III. 
“In my youth’s Summer I did sing of one, 
The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind ; 
Again I seize the theme then but begun, 
And bear it with me as the rushing wind 
Bears the crowd onwards ; in that tale [ find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried oP tears, 
Which ebbing leave a sterile track behind, 

O’er which all heavily the journeying years 

Plod the last sands of life—where not a flower appears.” 

The work consists of a single movement, an Adagio in B flat. Of ali 
Mr. Fry’s works, that we have heard, this we think is by far the best 
scored, the best harmonized. He has here produced some surprising, no- 
vel, but legitimate and artistic effects, which deserved all the applause, 
and even more, than was meted out to them. The piece begins in j 
time, and after a brilliant opening, the subject is imtroduced by a 
neat and pleasant melody, charmingly given by Mr. Wuille on the 
corno musa. Beyond this one, however, the work is singularly de- 
ficient in original melodies, though nothing can be said against the 
harmonies which Mr. Fry has built up throughout. In these he hag 
displayed an excellent knowledge of orchestral resources.—Strange to 
say, however, for a composer who looks upon Beethoven as an old 
fogy, the author of “Childe Harold, a Symphony,” has introduced 
without credit or quotation marks, the entire of Beethoven’s well-known 
“ Le Désire,” which indeed forms the most brilliant portion of the com- 
position.—Such are our impressions of this work upon a single hearing. 
We hope to listen to it again, and may then have more to say about it. 

This evening a Complimentary Concert is given to Mr. W. V. Wallace, 
the eminent Composer and. Virtuoso. Mr. Wallace, after a prolonged 
residence among us, is about to revisit Europe, to superintend the pro- 
duction of some of his new Operas. No musician among us deserves more 
at the bands of the public than does Mr. W. His many compositions have 
helped to elevate the style of music here, and have found their way into 
every musical circle. But Mr. Wallace’s claims need not our advocacy ; 
the Programme he offers for to-night is the best yet published, for in ad- 
dition to Jullien’s entire forces, little Paul Julien will play two violin 
Fantasias, Madame Wallace will lend her aid, as will also Mr. P. Meyer, 
and Wallace himself will play his Grand Polka de Concert with orchestra 
accompaniments. 

Last evening (Friday) Jullien’s grand Ball was to come off, when the 
“ Max Sutaine Polka” was to be produced, and an artificial cataract of real 
Max Sutaine Champagne to form a novel and attractive feature —On 
Monday, a Complimentary Concert is to be given to the management, 
which closes the American tour. A portion of the troupe leaves for Eu- 
rope on Wednesday next. 

A pleasant correspondence has been in print, between Dr. Beales, the 
late worthy President of the St George’s Society, and the great Monsieur 
Jullien himself. It was d-propes to the presentation to the latter of one 
of the Society’s badges in silver. We regret that it is crowded out. 


Drama. 


—The warm weather is beginning to have its effect on the auditories. Am 
ple room for the luxurious now; no crowding, and squeezing, and box-keeperj 
softening. The doors are thrown open, and a man may take his leisure in en- 
tering, for he is sure of a seat, or adozen if he want them. . 

This most agreeable state of things affects me deliciously. Iam not malici- 
ous, but I confess it, I like to see a few badhouses. And for thisreason. The 
managers have had it all to themselves during the winter, and have grown ple- 
thoric and proud. Without reflecting on the peculiar circumstances which have 
tended to fill their treasuries, they have attributed that happy result entirely te 
their own dexterity in management. Now the very opposite is the fact. Ihave 
no recollection of any season that had so little to recommend it as the past one. 
A greater mass of unmitigated trash has been produced and revived in it, than 
I ever wish to see again. Nearly all the elaborate revivals (excepting Mr. Bur- 
ton’s Shakspearian ones) have been failures—and deservedly. They were offen- 
sive to the age, and opposed to its morality. The original pieces produced 
have been few enough, but mostly successful. It will be asked why were the 
theatres crowded ? Simply because there were no other places of resort. Observe 
the effect when there is an opposition—-empty houses. Even Mr. Wallack, a 
deserved favourite, fails to attract a crowded audience, and abbreviates his per 
formances in disgust. Mr. Burton, too, delivers his farewell address to two or 
three hundred persons, scattered at dismal distances. 

A management, quite different to that of the past season, must characterize 
the next, or there will be failure. I am glad therefore to see a few bad houses, 
because it will show our infallible managers that the press is not always. wrong 
in deprecating the policy they pursue. Another reason—the worse the houses, 
the better the prospect of their shutting up, and the sooner I shall speculate on 
getting into the country. 

But in view of the comfort I have recently experienced, and my general sa 
tisfaction at the approaching close of the season, I am disposed to be benevo- 
lent to-day. If I had half a dozen pieces to dispose of, it would be a fortunate 
thing for the managers, as I should undoubtedly praise each of them. I have 
only one however, and that on a subject which I do not usually trifle with.— 
‘‘ Faustus, the Demon of Drachenfels,” was revived at the Broapway on 
Monday. I take the respectable demon to my bosom, with highest admiration 
and love. 

This “ grand romantic spectacle in three acts” is perhaps the sublimest pro- 
duction of its kind extant. Asa work of art, it ranks with Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and some of the shorter works of the late lamented Mrs. Hemans, with 
perhaps a dash of Martin Farquhar Tupper. The language soars into the high- 
est realms of rhetoric ; every sentence has a peroration, and, what is of more 
importance, every word has a meaning. I know of nothing so terse, turgid, 
and thoroughly Johnsonian in style, except indeed the tragedy of Jane Shore, 
and some portions of Sydney Yendys’ Balder (with the dash, as you suggest).— 
The production of such a masterpiece of mental greatness is worthy of all praise 
—and shall receive it so far as I am concerned. 

The story is well known, and needs no recapitulation. Faustys, the German 
Doctor, and his friend the —— have walked through the world, arm-in-arm, 
for the past five centuries, with great popularity. It is, therefore, only neces- 
sary to speak of the acting at the Broadway. On that subject I intend to be 
exhaustive. 

Mr. Conway played the Devil, and I must say he is the best devil I have seen 
for some years. He is none of your lean, sneaking, lantern-jawed devils, such 
as Caesar or any other sensible man might instinctively hate ; but a well bred, 
juicy, oleaginous-looking devil, who looks as if human roasts and stews agreed 
with him. He is a courteous devil too, and speaks like a man of the world 
who knows how to appreciate good breeding. No robustiousness about him ; 
but a mild, persuasive, almost b/asé air ; a fellow indeed with whom any one 
would spend a night, just for the sake of his company. 

The Faustus of Mr. C. Pope was also a most remarkable piece of acting, and 
reminded me strongly of the elder Kean, particularly in the fencing part—Of 
the other characters I may content myself with remarking that they were all 
good ; of the scenery that it is (seriously) the best I have seen at this house ; 
of the chorus that it is superior to any chorus ; of the orchestra that it is equal 
to Jullien’s ; of the blue fire that it is bluer than the bluest ; of the ballet that 
it is better than the British. 

Whilst I am about it I may as well add (by way of final spadefal) that the 
Broadway Theatre is the best place of amusement in the world. 

There! if I have not satisfied one manager, i am prepared to die a a 

amen A . 

To-night, at Niblo’s, the final appearance and farewell benefit of Anna Cora 
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New Books. 


Metpovrne ND THE Curxcua Istanvs. By G. W. Peek. New 
York. 1854. Seribner.—This is downright good book, recording in 
the first person the author’s own experiences of shore and sea life, picked 
up during a recent voyage round the world. And as neither gold nor 
o—which are the staples of the two localities indicated—is yet ex- 
hausted by diggers and travellers, we are glad to find a writer who can 
treat of both, with a lively and instructive pen. _Mr. Peck uses such a 
one, having an observant eye for the noteworthy in life or nature, and a 
large share of good-temper in his way of viewing the petty annoyances to 
which the wayfaring man is subject. Moreover, he displays a very cre- 
ditable spirit of fairness, when he touches upon those international points, 
that so often betray weak minds into prejudice and misrepresentation. 
In order to show this fact, and because Mr. Peck clears away a great deal 
of prevalent misconception, we invite the reader’s attention to a few 
words regarding the possible influence of the A’nerican social element at 
Melbourne, in loosening the political tie that binds Australia to Great 
Britain. Writing of that new and thriving city, Mr. Peck’says: 


«« Americans, on their first arrival there, hear an immense deal of dis- 
loyalty and radicalism. The class of all-knowing talkers flatter them b 

retending to look upon them as the harbingers of separation and rebel- 

ion. “ You are coming,” they say, “ now we will be free!” Ofcourse 
such extreme reformers understand as little what they wish for, as they 
do of the means of its accomplishment. 

“ But it isa singular fact, that Americans do not like such notions 
abroad so well asat home. Just as English Radicals generally become 
ultra Tories after they have lived a short time in America, so American 
Radicals side with law and order in English colonies. They lock upon 

overnment from a different point of view; they are not blinded by the 
eelings, the party catch words and the names of canonized political 
saints, that obscure their judgment at home, The words “ bank” or 
“ tariff’ or “ abolition,” no longer excite their ire, and dethrone their 
reason ; they can offer only secret homage to their former national herees. 
They soon perceive how much more practically wise they themselves are 
in political matters than their new friends ; and they have the same pride 
that Englishmen have with us, which keeps them from meddling with 
what they fancy to be none of their business. Besides, there is a large 
proportion among Americans who are accustomed to act understand- 
ingly, aad are little given to aid in hastening changes which they do not 
feel thoroughly convinced are needful. And the men of real influence, 
among the American merchants, and others, are entirely given to com- 
merce and business affairs, and want no changes but increased facilities 
for trade. Upon the whole, therefore, the uneasy and uncomfortable por- 
tion of the Melbourne population will find less assistance in opposition to 
the established order of things from Americans than they look for. The 
Americans are in a position of indifference. They will never interfere ex- 
cept against open oppression, which never can arise ; but all the weight 
of influence, becoming to them as alien residents, will be given in support 
of a government which endeavours to overtake the wants of an almost 
miraculous influx of population, as fast as that population urges measures 
and supplies means. 

“ And in spite of the multitude of words, and the incessant hinting of 
the 4rgus and its kindred politicians, I do not think the colony desires 
its independence. It will take another generation—several more, after 
this new infusion of the maternal blood, to eradicate the old affection. 
The convict spirit must die out, and loyalty survive. Very little isgained 
by opposing, with small argument and ridicule, the high and serious part 
of the English character. There is a reality about an Englishman’s ho- 
nour, and it is backed by a strong and unyielding will. The radicals 

lague and puzzle his slow perceptions, but they do not vanquish him. 
There is something in his identification of his personal with his national 
feelings, not affected by his opinions upon particular measures. His na- 
tionality is in the solemn depths of his nature, along with his religion and 
his most earnest affections. Such a character is not easily assailable. 
With all the commixtion of adverse elements in Australia, it must take 
a long while under present causes, to alienate and denationalize the Eng- 
lish heart—to divert the deep flow of patriotism that is so blended of mgny 
currents and so freighted with noble and proud memories into a new 
channel ; and when it is thus diverted, if it ever should be, it will remain, 
as we would have it remain in our own beloved country, differently de- 
veloped and directed only—essentially the same.” 


There is truth and good-sense in such remarks. But the nature of Mr, 
Peck’s volume would be unfairly conveyed to the reader, if he had not a 
sample of the descriptive skill that aboundsinit. Thosesingular islands 
the Chinchas, lying off the coast of Peru and contributing to the fertility 
of another hemjsphere, afford him ample scope. 


“ The lookout from either of the islands is enchanting. Imagine the 
Andes and the Pacific in one view—the islands with their precipitous 
walls indented with immense caves, and surrounded by fantastic rocks, 
fringed with foam—the pure ocean air—the myriads of sea birds--the 
shipping—the schools of sea lions—and almost always, far or near upon 
the blue waste, the spout of whales, and the white sails of ships coming 
or departing—altogether the scene is full of exhilaration and excitement. 
The height of the islands is such, that the eye looks directly down upon 
the masts of the vessels moored and lying beneath, and the round horizon 
demonstrates to the eye the appropriateness of the phrase of the Admi- 
ralty Courts, “ the high seas.” 


After balancing between an account of the marvellous sea-worn caves, 
and a formal introduction to some of their tenants, we select the latter, 
with regret that we cannot make room for both. 


“ But the sea lions , the hereditary lords of the islands, are as strange 
and remarkable as the grottoes. They are almost always swimming and 
blowing about among the shipping, and one soon gets tired of watching 
their movements. They may be seen in pairs and parties of all numbers 
up to twenty or thirty—rarely alone. They cruise leisurely around, swim- 
ming just under the surface, sticking their noses out and taking breath at 
uregular intervals ; sometimes they do this as often as once in ten seconds, 
coming up as they swim, about once in a ship’s length for several minutes 
succession. This appears to be when they are “ prospecting,” as the 
miners would say, for a school of mackerel or herring. When they have 
gone on for a considerable distance in this way, either making a straight 
Wake or winding about, they will sound and be gone much lenger. In 
doing this they always turn on their sides and go down a back summerset 
like the pelicans in the air. I have seen them do this almost under the 
thip’s stern within a few yards distance, in a calm forenoon when the wa- 
ter was like glass. Looking directly down upon them, they use their flip- 
Pers so like arms that they seem like devils in half human forms; I re- 
member it made me shudder to see them turn and plunge directly down 
in the clear water, with such swiftness that in a second their forms were 
ont im the depth and darkness. 
But of all created things and monsters in the world, I think there can 
Rone that when seen near at hand wear so horrible a face and shape. 
€ir mouths, with their enormous tusks or fangs, and cat-like whiskers, 
Tesemble somewhat the mouths of lions ; their nostrils or blow-holes are 
the large, and they have great saucer-like eyes and no ears. To see 

€m come up half out of water near a boat is positively awful to behold, 
ve enough to shake any unaccustomed nerves. We chased a party of 
> €m one afternoon and tried to head them off and throw a lance into one, 

ut they took good care to keep just out of reach. They were fishing, 
and several times they came up with mackerel in their teeth very near 
} never saw or dreamed of anything more horrid to look at. Their 
Fate probably adapted to seeing at many fathoms depth, and from 
thin staring I suspect they do not see well in the sunlight above. No- 
me . can be conceived more unnaturally hideous. They are the embodi- 
hea of eo Along with the look of fierceness and cruelty, they 

. One of agony and suffering that makes them eae on appear to 

the © compelled agents of some diabolical spell or inevitable doom, like 
_ “Re wicked afrites and genies of the Arabian Nights. 

ing nine about them is mysterious. Half beast and half fish, prey- 

ouly suet, Water, living in darkness, and permitting themselves to be seen 
Toon rp tially, at brief intervals, and in shapes of such fearfal ugliness— 
by fie dis ever wholly divest myself of the idea that they were animated 
souls Taptinnod oro =. were either possessed by devils, or lost 
tive au iP sevesleds Valin ject to the appetites of the most repul 

~ Their breathing is always like sobbing: their cri ils; who 
_ what they could reveal if they coul ar "The depths of the 
pt the monstrous creatures that inhabit there are familiar to them, 
. be D are the darkest recesses of the great caverns. They were created 
a estroyers. There is no doubt that to support their tives they must 


among them right and left. When they are surfeited they retire to their 
caverns, and lie stupidly on the slippery rocks till hunger drives them out 
to forage again. 

“ On the leeward side of the middle island, there is a cavern a hundred 
ards across at the entrance, extending in more than twice as far, or at 
east accessible that far, in very calm times, by boats. Here may always 

be found sea lions reposing, and it is the chief ambition of captains and 
mates who love sport, to get in there among them. We could never find 
it calm enough to go in, though we saw in several times, and saw the 
creatures inward and outward bound as they passed us. 

“ One of our Marblehead mates had been there, and was not a little 
proud of having killed his sea lion. There is some danger, if one slips on 
the rock, or gets between the animals and the sea ; but they do not act on 
the offensive ; and hideous as he is to the sight, a few heavy blows on the 
nose generally seals your seal’s fate, and makes you owner of a huge car- 
cass, sometimes nearly as large ag a horse’s, covered with a coarse hairy 
skin like india rubber when dried, and only valuable as a gift to Mr. Bar- 
num, who may possibly use it in the manufacture of mermaids.” 


Mr. Peck’s picture of the atrocities perpetrated at these islands upon the 
wretched Chinamen, who are inveigled there under pretext of easy labour 
and good pay, is in the highest degree appalling. The sin of it, we 
observe, is laid at the door of our countrymen ; and considering all the 
fuss that is made in Exeter Hall and in Downing Street on subjects not 
involving one-tenth part of these horrors, we really trust that this fright- 
ful exposé will lead to refutation or interference. If Mr. Peck’s story be 
true—and he brings it forward without apparent malice— it behoves our 
government to find some strong remedy. We wonder, however, that Bri- 
tish naval officers on the Pacific station have not made some public reve- 
lations concerning it. , 

Tue Myrtte Wreatu. By Minnie Myrtle. New York. Scribner. 
Tus, Tuat, aND THE OtuEeR. By Ellen Louise Chandler. Boston. 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. Tempest anp Scnsutne. By Mrs. Mary J. 
Holmes. New York. Appletons.—Of the making of woman’s books 
there will be no end, as long as the critics are so “ d—d good-natured.” 
That the pretty dears write so much, and so badly, is more our fault than 
their own. We censure men when they fail to write well; tell them 
wherein they fail, and point out the means of amendment. But the 
moment our wives or daughters, our sisters, cousins, or fair neighbours 
take up their pens, the case is altered ; they become sacred in our eyes ; 
and any criticism short of down-right puffery issacrilegious. We “ smooth 
the wrinkled fronts’ with which we frown on male offenders, tap the 
pretty things on the cheek, lovingly pull their ears, and “hope to hear 
from them again.’ This, we say, is the way with the majority of critics ; 
but for our own part, we are of sterner mood. In our eyesa book is a 
book, whether it come from man or woman ; and we judge it accordingly. 
And the sooner our brethren of the press do likewise, the better will it be 
for our fair sisters of the quill, and that portion of the world which is gal- 
lant enough to buy their books. When the world ceases to look upon literary 
women as it does on learned pigs and monkies, and begins to judge them by 
the standard of intellect, they will cease to be merely clever and superfi- 
cial. At present they are all we expect them to be; and we have no 
great right to complain. 

As a body, the female writers of America seem to us inferior to their 
sisters on the other side of the water; not inferior in natural talent per- 
haps, but certainly so in the art of working it to the best advantage. Save 
Mrs. Kirkland, whose essays are models of their kind, we recall no female 
writer of this generation, who gives you the idea of having been thorough- 
ly educated. Miss Alice Carey, sweetly as she writes about “ country mat- 
ters,’ is far behind Miss Mitford in the same walk of letters, and as for 
Grace Greenwood and others whom we might name. they will scarcely 
compete with Mary Howitt or Mrs. S. C. Hall, to say nothing of the high 
er flight at whose head is Miss Bronte. |And “ Fanny Fern” too, the popu- 
lar “ Fanny Fern’”’—her books are unlike any body else’s “in heaven, or 
earth, or the waters under the earth.” The height of her ambition is to 
write flippant paragraphs on “telling” subjects, pathetic or humorous, 
just as it happens. Her volumes are made up entirely of odds and ends, 
ranging in length, from one pagetoten. In vain do we look for anything 
finished or complete. Why should she finish or complete, pray? She is 
lauded to the skies, as it is; and her books (the publishers tell us,) sell 
by the Hundred Thousand! Her paragraphs are ‘“‘a feature,” (vide Pros- 
pectus) in the Boston Peace-Maker and Flag of Glory, and are sure to 
go the rounds of all the country papers. So with The Forest Rose, and 
The Gem of the Prairie—they have their “Fern” contributors too, the 
one the celebrated Betsey Buttercup, and the other the equally celebrated 
Cynthia Cabbage-Leaf. And Mr. Godey nurses a few more in his inimita- 
ble Magazine, and Mr. Geo. R. Graham in his; there name is Legion. 

«« The brood of Folly without father bred ; 
As thick and numberless, . 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams.” 

The past week has brought two more into existence, at least a bookish 
one, Miss Minnie Myrtle and Miss Ellen Louise Chandler. Both these 
ladies have considerable talent, although it lies in different directions. 
Miss Myrtle is tender and sentimental ; Miss Chandler impetuous and ro- 
mantic. The one has more sweetness, the other more force. Both imitate, 
or follow, or resemble, (the reader may choose his phrase,) their prede- 
cessor “Fanny Fern.” Like her, they select common themes and every 
day occurrences, and “ do them up” in paragraphs, Miss Myrtle moralizing 
and Miss Chandler poetizing through some three or four hundred pages. 
The distinctive mark of both is a tendency to exaggeration, which in the 
West, where it most abounds, goes by the mysterious name of “ high fa- 
latin.” If MissChandler creates a heroine, she is a born-beauty and Prin- 
cess. Her golden curls float down over her spiritual face, like rippling 
waves of sunshine. Her large radiant eyes reveal the gifted soul looking 
through them ; and her complexion is fair and pure, as the finest statuary. 
Her heroes, too, realize her conception of the divine! “I never looked at 
him”—says she of one of them, in her opening story, The Orphan's Task, 
“T never looked at him, but I held my breath (!) and thought of those old 
times when the sonsof God loved the daughters of men—when there were 
Titans on the earth, and Nature, our primal mother, wove stars in her dark 
hair for her bridal. He must have been at least six feet two inches in height, 
(in his stockings, ma’am ?) and proportionately large. His face resembled, 
more than anything else, the portraits we have all seen of Shakespeare. He 
was handsomer than the portrait, it is true; but there was the same ex- 
pansive forehead, the same indescribably fascinating eyes, and the same 
sensuous mouth with its expression of almost infantile sweetness. His eyes 
were large and bright, of a liquid hazel, and his chestnut-black (?) hair 
curled over his classical head (‘ would you shave that classic head ?’ qnoth 
Tom Marshall at the Ward trial) down almost to his shoulders.” 

This “ demi-god,”’ as he is called on the next page, (by the by, his name 


was Lionel Hunter, a relation we fancy of Mr. Leo Hunter in Pickwick,) 


is a “ master-dramatist,” and at heart a very bad man; for he makes 
what the police reports call “indecent proposals” to Blanch Leslie, the 
lass with golden locks. Of course, she rejects his overtures with scorn ; 
young ladies always do so on the Stage, to which Miss Leslie belongs, 
and in novels like those of Miss Chandler. All comes right though in the 
end: for the demi-god repents, and the demi-goddess marries him, and 
they are happy ever after. 

Somewhat different, but equally strained, are Miss Myrtle’s sketchy 
talee. Her style may be inferred from the following extract. 


Crxcryyati rx Marcu.--She is rightly named the “ Queen City of the 
West.” How gy rye! she sits upon her chariot of hills, with her feet 





hours 


vour an incredible number of the small fishes. Th 
: b I ‘ ey may be seen fo 
daily, chasing herring and mackerel, and evidently : 


havocking 


upon the water, and her head rising even to the clouds! How glorious 
must be her beauty when she puts on her emerald robes, and wreaths her 











| brow with summer garlands! Ah, yes, fnd she seems conscious of her 


beauty. How she adorns herself with gems of art. Palaces are growing 
up all around her, and gardens are smiling in all her borders. 


Another paragraph commencing—* Poor little Robert! And why is he 
poor little Robert ?—reminds us of Mr. Chadband. But enough of this ; 
and enough for the present of Misses Myrtle and Chandler. Pass we to 
the next. 

And how about Mrs. Mary J. Holmes? Does she belong to the same 
category, or is she worthy of more serious attention? Briefly, she is a 
woman of decided talent, and her volume “ Tempest and Sunshine” is a 
capital book. Portions of it made us laugh consumedly. The scene is 
laid in Kentucky, and in our own time. “ Tempest” and “Sunshine” are 
the nicknames of the daughters of Josh. Middleton, a queer old planter; 
and their education and love-affairs form the ground-work of the story. 
There is a good deal of plotting and counter-plotting in it, especially on 
the part of Julia Middleton, the “ Tempest” ; but the chief interest cen- 
tres around her sister Fanny—* Sunshine’’--and their comical old father. 
Rude and untutored in the usages of polite life, he is a rough diamond of 
the first water. His sayings and doings are as provokingly humoursome as 
can well be imagined. Outré he certainly is; but the character does not 
seem overdrawn. It may be a copy from life-The negro-talk that is 
scattered throughout has a very truthful ring. 

THE Caracomps or Rome. By the Rt. Rev. W. I. Kip, D.D. Red- 
field.—This little tome is not merely descriptive. It has nothing of the 
guide-book inits design. It “ illustrates,’’ as the title-page tells us, “ the 
Church of the First Three Centuries.” That is to say, it carries the 
thoughtful Christian bodily and mentally into those hidden recesses, that 
underlie the Campagna of Rome, and that furnished to the early professors 
of our Faith--under varying circumstances—temples of worship, eanctu- 
aries of refuge, dwelling-places, prisons, and graves. As he traces out 
the inscriptions and the symbols still extant in this subterranean world, or 
removed thence and exhibited amongst the historical monuments of the 
Vatican, Dr. Kip traces, with them and by them, the progress of Christi- 
anity, during several centuries. The “ moral” is a contrast between the 
gorgeous services of the present St. Peters’, and the simpler faith of the 
Church in the Catacombs.—The whole is rendered comprehensible and 
interesting by innumerable wood-cuts, presenting the records on which 
the arguments is based. Small in compass, the work merits all attention. 

Law-RecisteR anp Bustvess-Guipe. By John Livingston. New 
York.—A very useful publication, containing a record of the addresses of 
the practising Lawyers throughout all the States of the Union, with ¢on- 
densed notices of the routine pursued in each, in respect to the ordinary 
processes of the Law. In addition to this, there is a variety of useful 
information, too voluminous to be particularised—Considering the im- 
mense amount of commercial and trading transactions, that are carried 
on in this country between distant points, such means of reference must 
be valuable. 





A PLEASANT HIT. 


In Blackwood (says a late London paper) we have a racy satire on 
the opposite vice in style—the spasmodic striving after more meanin 
than the universe contains, or than the language of common sense w 
convey. <A critique on Firmilian, a Tragedy, supposed to be printed for 
private circulation, is the vehicle of a rich burlesque on the style of sun- 
dry modern poets, and one critic of modern poets (Gilfillan?). 


‘“‘ The hero of the piece, Firmilian, is a student in the University of Badajoz, 
a poet, and entirely devoted to his art. He has been engaged for some time in the 
composition of a tragedy upon the subject of Cain, which is, ‘ to win the world 
by storm ;’ but he unfortunately discovers, after he has proceeded a certain 
length in bis task, that he has not yet thoroughly informed himeelf, by experi- 
ence, of the real nature ef the agonies of remorse. He finds that he cannot do 
justice to his subject without steeping his own soul in guilt, so as to experience 
the pangs of the murderer; and as, according to the doctrines of the spasmo- 
dic school of poetry, such investigations are not only permitted, but highly lau- 
dable, he sets himself seriously to ponder with what victim he should n. 
All onr spasmodie poets introduce us to their heroes in their studies, and Mr. 
Percy Jones follows the tradition. He does not,. however, like some of them, 
carry his imitative admiration of Goethe’s Faust so far, as personally to evoke 
Lucifer or Mephistopheles—an omission for which we are really thankful. Fir- 
milian begins by a soliloquy upon his frame of mind and feelings ; and states 
himself to be grievously perplexed and hindered in his work by his comparative 
state of innocence. He then meditates whether he should commence his course 
of practical remorse by putting to death Mariana, a young lady to whom he is 
attached, or three friends and fellow-students of his, with whom he is to dine 
nextday. After much hesitation, he decides on the latter view, and, after look- 
ing up ‘ Raymond Lullius’ for the composition of a certain powder, retires to 
rest after a beautiful but somewhat lengthy apostrophe to the moon. There is 
nothing in this scene which peculiarly challenges quotation.” 


‘“« T knew a poet once; and he was young, 
And intermingled with such fierce desires 
As made pale Eros veil his face with grief, 
And caused his lustier brother to rejoice. 
He was as amorous as acrocodile , 
In the spring season, when the Memphian bank, 
Receiving substance from the glaring sun, 
Resolves itself from mud into a shore. 
And—as the scaly creature Na marg there, 
In its hot fits of passion, belches fort 
The stream from out its nostrils, half in love, 
And half in grim defiance of its kind; 
Trusting that either, from the reedy fen, 
Some reptile-virgin coyly may appear, 
Or that the hoary Sultan of the Nile 
May make tremendous challenge with his jaws, 
And, like Mark Antony, assert his right 
To all the Cleopatras of the ooze— 
So fared it with the poet that I knew.” 


‘ But, would you know what noontide ardour is, 
Or in what mood the lion, in the waste, 

~ All fever-maddened, and intent on cubs, 
At the oasis waiis the lioness— 
That shall you gather from the fiery song 
Which that young poet framed, before he dared 
Invade the vastness of his lady's lips.” 


Firmiljan goes to meditate “ on a locality which would never have 
occurred to any but the most exalted imagination’’—the summit of the 
pillar of St. Simeon Stylites, There he is joined by a brother t, and 
after some conversation he seizes the opportunity of widening nis e " 
ence by hurling his “ friend and brother” from the column. Meanwhile, 
Apollodorus, a critic, is thus soliloquising below :— 


** Why do men cal] me ot pope cur, 
A vapouring blockhead, and a turgid fool, 
A common nuisance, and a charlatan ? 
I've dash’d into the sea of metaphor 
With as strong paddles as the sturdiest ship 
That churns Medusz into liquid light, 
And hashed at every object in my way. 
My ends are public. I have talked of men 
As my familiars, whom I never saw. 
Nay—more to raise my credit—I have penned 
Epistles to the great ones of the land, 
When some attack might make them slightly sore, 
Assuring them, in faith, it was not I. 
What was their answer? Marry—shortly this: 
‘ Who, in the name of Zernebock, are you?’ 
I have reviewed myself incessantly— 
Yea, made a contract with a kindred soul 
For mutual interchange of puffery. 
Gods—how we blew each other! But, ‘tis past— 
Those halcyon days are gone; and, ! suspect, 
That in some fit of lothing or disgust, - 
Mine ancient playmate hath deserted me. 
And yet I am Appollodorus still ! 
[ search for genius, having it myself, 
With keen and earnest longings. I survive 
To disentangle, from the imping wiags 
Of our young poets, their crustaceous slough. 
I watch them as the watcher on the brook 
Sees the young salmon wrestling from its egg, 
And revels in its future bright career.’ 

«* Towards the firmament 

I gaze with longing eyes; and, in the name 
Of millions thirsting for poetic draughts, 





I do beseceh thee, send a poet down! 





She Albion. 


June 3 
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Let him descend e’en as a meteor falls, 
hing an noonday—— : 
“ 5 He is pene Ye by the fall of the body of HaVERILLO. ; 
“ ind Firmilian wandering among the mountains, and lavishing 
su Vanity of a ostrophe upon the rocks, forests, and cataracts around him. 
atever may be his moral deficiencies, we are constrained to admit that he 
must have studied the phenomena of nature to considerable purpose at the 
University of Badajoz, since he explains, in no fewer than twelve pages of 
blank verse, the glacier theory, entreating his own attention—for no one is 
with him—to the striated surface of rocks and the forcible displacement of 
boulders. He then, by way of amusement, works out a question in conic sec- 
tions. But, notwithstanding these exercitations, he is obviously not happy- 
He is still as far as ever from his grand object, the thorough appreciation of re- 
morse—for he can assign a distinct moral motive for each atrocity which he has 
committed. He at last reluctantly arrives at the conclusion that he is not the 
party destined— ‘ 
“« To shrine that page of history in song, 
And utter such tremendous cadences, 
That the mere babe wae pears them at the breast 
Sans comprehension, or the power of thought, 
Shall be an idiot to its dying hour! a ie 
I deemed my verse would make pale Hecate’s orb 
Grow wan and dark ; and into ashes change 
The radiant star-dust of the milky-way. 
I deemed that pestilence, disease, and death 
Would follow every strophe—for the power 
Of a true poet, prophet as he is, 
Should rack creation !” 
“If this view of the powers of poets and poetry be correct, commend us to 
the continuance of a lengthened period of prose! 


Hine Arts. 


Great Prices or Enauisu Picrcres.—There was a greater gathering 
of people in Christie and Manson’s large room, on Saturday last, than in 


| Irving? Although an American by birth and family, he had yet imbued 

| himself with many European scenes, and Lord Mabon remembered him 

with much pleasure as his friend and fellow-traveller in Spain. He there- 
fore yma og it was a great advantage that these meetings should give an 

opportunity of union to those who were no strangers to each other in feel- 
ing, and who only desired to become better acquainted with each other in 
order to increase their mutual friendship and regard.’ ‘ 

He = on the intimate connexion of greatness of all kinds with li- 
| terature and knowledge, and described the institution as one not intended 
| to encourage bad authorship, but to aid good authors who had failed to 
secure due reward from the public. Lord Stanley followed up the same 
theme, instancing the close connexion between the literature and politics 
in Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Mahon. 

The treasurer announced that grants to the amount of £1490 had been 
distributed during the last year among 47 persons—ot whom 31 were gen- 
tlemen, and 16 were ladies—and read a long list of donations, including 
those of 100 guineas from the Queen (17th year), 20 guineas from the 
chairman (4th donation), and 10 guineas from the Duke of Somerset, the 
Earl of Ellenborough, the Ear! of Ellesmere, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Hallam, 
and others.-London paper, May 6. 
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THE MANAGER OF THE LONDON “ TIMES.” 


We had occasion lately to admire the firmness and tact displayed by Mr. 
Mowbray Morris in an examination before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. He would not be bullied by its members. Here we have the 
same guardian of thunderbolts under a different aspect. Mr. Francis Lyne, 
chairman of the London Tribunal of Commerce Association, writes thus 
to the Daily News: 

On the 27th of April, 1854, Mr. Mowbray Morris called upon me. He 


our long experience of auction rooms we can remember to have seen there first said, “ Am I speaking to Mr. Lyne?” I replied that he was. He 


before. Most assuredly much finer collections than Saturday’s collection 
sale, Mr. Penrice’s sale, Mr. Harman’s sale, Mr. Wells's sale, Lord Ash- 
burnham’s sale. 
Why, the three Turners. They were fine works, and they sold at fine 


asked permission to shut the door. I told him that he need not do that, 


have pened under the hammer of Mr. Christie : witness Sir Simon Clarke’s | #8 there was no one in the adjoining room, and that we were quite alone. 


He then said, “I am the manager of the Times newspaper,” and he then 


What, then, was the attraction at Mr. Wadmore’s ?| 89¥¢ 4 card with his name engraved on it. He then took a letter from 








his pocket and said, ‘“‘ You have written a letter to our editor,” and hold- 


nrices. Turner for some time past has been at the money-market head of | ing it up, eaid “I suppose there can be no doubt as to the handwriting.” 


English art—no pictures of our school have sold under the hammer of the 
auctioneer for such high prices as his have sold for. Mr. Angerstein gave 
the now insignificant sum of £1381 for six Hogarths (the “ Marriage a la 
Mode”) and Mr. Vernon gave the princely sum of 1450 guineas for the 
“ Age of Innocence ’’—one of Sir Joshua’s exquisite little girls so called. 
But these are low prices (the Hogarth especially) when we contrast them 
with the Turners of Saturday last. 

When Mr. Christie began bis pleasing task of selling the last three lots 
of Mr. Wadmore’s sale, the room was unpleasantly crowded, and yet all 
was still. He did not make an oration from his rostrum, but introduced 
the first lot to the spectators, with a few modest words about the works he 
had the honour to sell. Mr. Wadmore’s sons, he observed, had put no ex- 
travagant price upon them ; they had no extraordinary expectations about 
them : all that they looked for was, that they should go “ for their sober 
value.” The first lot was the “Cologne,” a picture of the year 1826, and 
described by Turner himself, in the Royal Academy Catalogue, as “ Colo- 
gue, the arrival of a Packet-boat--Evening.” It was put up—at “your 
own price, gentlemen,’’ and a Manchester or London dealer entered it well 
at a thousand guineas. So choice a picture soon made rapid jumps of 
twenty and fifty-guinea strides, till it was knocked down amid murmurs 
of delight at 2000 guineas. ‘Cologne’’ was followed by “ Dieppe,” a pic- 
ture of the year 1825, and described by the artist himself as “ Harbour of 
Dieppe” (changement de domicile). Like the companion picture, this, 
too, commenced at a thousand guineas; and, after similar strides, was 
finally knocked down to the same person for 1850 guineas. Then came 
the last lot of all—a small unexhibited picture—a picture, we should say, 
of the year 1809, and known to collectors as “The Guard-ship of the 
Nore.” It was not entered so well, but was bravely fought for, and finally 
knocked down for 1530 guineas. 

Oar readers will, no doubt, ask by whom they were bought, and what 
did Turner get for them? We can answer the inquiries in part. The 
“ Cologne” and the “ Dieppe” were bought for Mr. Nayler, of Liverpool ; 
and the “ Guard-ship ” was bought, we are told, for an ironmaster at Bir- 
mingham, who has determined to possess a collection, and has, for a be- 
gioner—this is his first purchase—began uncommonly well. Turner is 
said to have had £25 for the “Guard-ship,” and £500 a piece for the 
“‘ Cologne” and “ Dieppe.’’ Mr. Wadmore, in the year 1828, gave £1500 
for the three pictures, and in 1854 the same three pictures sold for £5649. 
Mr, Sheepshanks’s collection would sell well for five times the sum he 

ve for it, and the Vernon collection at such prices is fairly worth double 

r. Vernon’s own valuation of it—and we know that collectors are only 
too apt to think highly enough of their own collections. 

But the Turner prices were not the only instances of the increasing 
market value in which good works of our English school of art are held. 
That charmingly-coloured sketch by Wilkie, of ‘“‘ The Trumpeter of the 
Guards,” to which we called attention last week, was sold by Wilkie 
to Mr. Wadmore for forty guineas: on Saturday last it sold for two 
——" and four guineas, or five times the sum the artist received 

or it. 

But to come to living artists. At the same sale, two little pictures, for 
each of which Mr. Webster received thirty guineas, sold for three hundred 
and thirty guineas, and three hundred and forty guineas. An “ Interior 
of the Cathedral of Bayonne,’’ for which Mr. Roberts received the same 
insignificant sum (thirty guineas), was thought to go cheap (as it did) 
at one hundred and thirty-five guineas; and, if we are not mistaken, a 
third little Webster, at the same sale, “ Il Penseroso,”’ was actually sold 
at Lord Charles Townshend’s sale, some sixteen years ago, for only forty 
pounds—on Saturday it sold for two hundred and fifty guineas !—-London 
paper, May 13. 

—— 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The institution for the relief of distressed authors, known as the Royal 
Literary Fund, has now flourished for sixty-five years; and on Wednes- 
day, Lord Mahon presiding, a goodly company assembled at the Al- 
bion, in Aldersgate Street, to dine together in honour of its attaining that 
respectable age, and to listen to the customary annual oration on the 
blessings, delights, and pains of literature from the chair. Among those 
present were the son and grandson of Tippoo Saib, Lord Stanley, Sir Ers- 
kine Perry, General Pasley, Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. R. W. Greg, and Mr. H. 
Stevens of the United States. 

Ia performing the customary and pleasant ceremony of making a speech 
on literature, @-propos of “ Prosperity to the Literary Fund,” Lord Mahon 
touched on the usual topics suggested by the occasion, opening with some 
remarks on the advantages a meeting like that afforded for the friendly 
communion of different classes of literary men. 

“He might observe that a poet who should live only with poets, a no- 
velist who should live only with novelists, an historian who should live 
wnly with historians, would acquire but a very slight and imperfect know- 
ledge of the great field of literature in which there were so many labour- 
ers. He thought that a friendly communion of different classes of writers 
in a meeting like the present, they were each of them enabled to form a 
juster appreciation of the merits of the rest. But it was not merely the 
different classes of literary men that were brought together at a meeting 
like this. It had also the advantage of eliciting the sympathy of various 
nations. They saw among them to-night not Englishmen merely, but men 
who had come from the furthest regions of the earth, all ready like them- 
selves to testify, by taking part in this meeting, their love and their res- 


“ None at all,” I said, “ and if you like it I will now indorse on it that I 
confirm it.” “ That is not necessary,” he said, and then continued—“ in 


| this letter you charge some one of our staff with corruption; have you 
| any objection to name him? I ask you, because when coming to you I 
knew I was coming to a gentleman.” I replied, “I will not give you any 
information except in the presence of third persons.”’ “ Then I understand 
you to refuse to give us any satisfaction.” ‘I did notsay so,’ I said, “but 
| before we go any further can you not give me a card with a private ad- 
| dress on it, in order that I may a little know who it is lam speaking to?” 


‘Oh yes,” he said, “I was going to do so,” and then gave me a second 
card, with “41, Pall-mall,” written upon it, and then continued, “ You 
must know, Mr. Lyne, the great power of the T%mes.’”’ “ You fish in this 
room,” I said, “ with a wrong fly, if you think I care for power when in 
the discharge of a public duty.” “ You must know, Mr. Lyne, that you 
intend your attack to be on Mr. Sampson.” “Ido not want you to tell 
me what I intend; but for the sake of Mr. Sampson, I wiil say you are 
mistaken ; and now I decline to give you any more information except in 
the presence of third persons.’’ ‘ You must know, Mr. Lyne, if we did not 
conduct our paper to merit public support, we should not have it, and that 
any minute we might loseit.” ‘No,’ I replied, “ if Printing-house-square 
was pulled down about your ears—your machinery destroyed, and your 
type scattered, so that you could not appear for some eight or ten days, 
and the public were in a body turned over to other papers—then I think 
you would discover, but not till then, that many take the Times from 
habit, and not because they really admire or approve of the paper.” 
“Well, then, I understand you will not give me any satisfaction,” he 
said again. “Before third persons,” I replied, “I will give you every 
satisfaction, and in order that there may be no mistake, *I will write down 
what I willdo. I then wrote the following :— 

“Mr. Mowbray Morris called upon me to explain a charge that I had 
made in a letter of mine to the editor of the Times, of the 18th April, ac- 
cusing, as Mr. Morris said, one of their staff of corruption. 

“T refuse to give any explanation except in the presence of third per- 
sons, and on the condition that the Times on its part will explain why it 
has treated the Tribunal of Commerce Association so unfairly.” 

ue ver well,” he said, “ you will give me that paper?” ‘No,’ I re- 
plied, “ I will not give you anything, but I will keep it asa memorandum.” 
“Then, will you read it again ?” he said. “ As many times as you please,” 
I replied, and I read it again. “ Well, Mr. Lyne,” he said “it was in your 
pens to have laid the Times, or at least myself, personally under an ever- 
asting obligation to yourself.” “ You have been distressing my féelings 
for some years by injustice, and you may suppose, that for the injury of 
others, Iam not very ambitious now to lay you under an everlasting ob- 
ligation to myself.” “ You must know,” he said, “ that you are imposing 
conditions that the Times newspaper will not agree to; do you not know 
that the other day before the committee of the House of Commons I re- 
fused to give any explanations as to our attack on the Irish members, and 
do you think we will enter into any explanations with you?” I replied, 
“I do not care one straw for your assumed power. I will have nothing 
to do with you unless on an equal footing.” “Then,” said he in a rage, 
“if I trace any untruth in you, and I will leave no power untried to do 
80, I will hold your name yp in our paper as one unworthy of respect.” 
Upon this I rose from my chair and said, “ As you have dared to offer me 
the insult of holding out a threat to me, I will have nothing whatever to 
do with you on any terms, and I defy your power and despise your malice. 
To talk to me first about your power, and then to hold out a threat to me, 
is to throw me on my assurance that any base power cannot injure me. I 
will now have nothing to do with you.”’ ‘“ You have mistaken my mean- 
ing when I spoke of our power,” he said. “There is no mistaking,” I 
replied ; “ power is power, and you know it; but I deal with your insult 
in holding a threat to me.” ‘ You must know,” he said, “ that you have 
imposed conditions which the Times will not consent to.” I replied, 
“ When I said third persons should decide between us, of course it was 
easy to be understood that I was ready to do all that could be asked of a 
man of honour and a gentleman.” “ That is a different thing,” he said. 
“ Well, different or not, I will now have nothing to do with you. You 
have dared to hold out a threat to me, and now I repeat, I defy your 
power and I despise your malice.” Upon this we parted, the gentleman 
mumbling something which I did not hear. Francis Lyne. 
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PRINCE ALBERT AT A PUBLIC FESTIVAL. 

It is very rarely that the great open spaces and commanding architec- 
tural effects of our cathedrals can be turned to their fullest advantage. 
When a suitable occasion presents itself, however, nothing can well be 
conceived more striking than the spectacle of worship conducted on so 
grand a seale, and celebrated with all the beautiful simplicity of the 
Church service. The Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, which took place 
at St. Paul’s on Wednesday, was one of those rare occasions. An assem- 
blage of from 5000 to 6000 persons, all belonging to the wealthier classes, 
filled the vast space under the dome and a large portion of the central 
nave. The choirs of the Chapel Royal, of Westminster Abbey, of St. 
George’s, Windsor, of Bristol, Canterbury, Chester, Ely, Hereford, Lincoln, 
Norwich, Rochester, and Winchester Cathedrals, of the Temple, and other 
churches, assisted. His Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Lord Mayor, 
Sheriffs, and Aldermen, the civic authorities of other cities and towns, 
were present. The interior of the sacred edifice had been fitted up by Mr. 
Newman, the architect, so that full service might be performed, with the 





pect for literature. He saw among them the natives, he could not say of | effect of 300 voices, under the dome. 


a foreign country, for that description would not apply to India, but of a 
distant countey, who had been willing by their presence to show that no 
distance of place, no difference of race, could dissever those who felt a 
love for literature. (Cheers.) They also numbered among them many 
citizens of that grand commonwealth beyond the Atlantic, to which we 
were bound by so many ties of interest as well as of language, the strength 
of which must in the end always overpower any temporary estrangement 
that might occur between the twocountries, (Cheers.) As regarded the 
United States, we might say, not merely that their literature and our own 
were kindred and allied, but that in many respects they were one and the 
same, for he believed he was not wrong in asserting that anaccomplished 
American would take as much pride in the renown of Shakspeare and of 
Milton, ny + pe Pi nomad — as — ® mark of his national great- 
ness, as we did ourselves ; and, even if we looked 

who had arisen on the other side of the Atlantic b Pay wate aye 
the United States from this country, we should find that as much pleasure 
and delight had been derived from their productions upon this as upon the 
other side of the Atlantic. In proof of this, he need only refer to the 
warm reception which only last year had been given with so much reason 
%o the illustrious Thackeray ; and he need only ask, if a single English- 
man who now heard him not derived gratification from reading the 
admirable pictures of English life contained in the writings of Washington 


On the arrival of the Prince, who entered by the western approach to 
the Cathedral, a procession was formed. ~ a ‘ " ‘ 

The Stewards proceeded to the seats immediately in front of the choir ; 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and city officers, to those on the north 
side ; the mayors of cities and towns to seats in the north transept. His 
Royal Highness and the Archbishop and Bishops occupied places on the 
south side. While the Canons and Prebendaries were seated below, the 
Dean proceeded to his stall and the Bishop to his throne. Then began 
the service with overwhelming effect in that grand space, the immense 
choir and the pealing notes of the organ giving a sublime expression to 
the words of the Church Liturgy. The presence of so vast a congrega- 
tion added much to the impressiveness of the celebration. An anthem 
composed for the occasion by Mr. Goss, the organist of St. Paul’s, was per- 
formed after the first lesson. Wind instruments were introduced to 


the separation of | strengthen the choir, and told admirably. The Archbishop selected for 


his text the 41st verse of the 10th chapter of Matthew—“ He that receiveth 
a prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward.” The 
sermon was @ very impressive one, though of course it could only be heard 
by asmall portion of the congregation. The collection at the Cathedral 
amounted to the large sum of £690. It is to be hoped that this success- 
ful experiment will induce the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy to 
celebrate its anniversary festivals in future years in a similar manner. 








The first festival was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1655, two hundred 
years ago, and during that long interval it is probable that on no oc- 
casion have the claims of the charity upon public benevolence been so 
well put ferward, or so generally responded to as they were on Wednes- 


day. 

in the evening a dinner took place, according to custom, in the fine hall 
of the Merchant Taylors Company. Upwards of 450 noblemen, prelates, 
divines, and laymen sat down to table. The Lord Mayor presided ; and 
the Prince Consort honoured the company with his presence. 

When the cloth had been removed, the Lord Mayor rose, and in a few 
loyal and well-chosen words, gave the toast of “Church and Queen.” In 
singing the National Anthem the vocalists were warmly applauded, espe- 
cially at those passages which were considered most applicable to the pre- 
sent state of public affairs. 

The second toast was “ His Royal Ripon Prince Albert, the Royal 
Steward of the year, Albert Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal 
Family.” When the cheers with which it was received had subsided, 

His Royal Highness rose apd said,--My Lord Mayor, allow me to return 
you, on my own behalf and on that of the Royal family, my best thanks 
for the manner in which you have proposed our health, and to you, gen- 
tlemen, for the cordial response which you have made to the toast. 
(Cheers.) I am, indeed, highly gratified to have been a witness to the 
200th anniversary of this festival, testifying, as it does, that the people of 
this country do not relax in efforts which they have onee undertaken, and 
do not forsake the spirit which animated their forefathere. (Loud cheers.) 
When our ancestors purified the Christian faith and shook off the yoke of 
a domineering priesthood, they felt that the keystone of that wonderful 
fabric which had grown up in the dark times of the middle ages was the 
celibacy of the clergy ; and shrewdly foresaw that their reformed faith 
and newly-won religious liberty would, on the contrary, only be secure 
in the hands of a clergy united with the people by every sympathy—na- 
tional, personal, and domestic. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, this nation 
has enjoyed for 300 years the blessing of a church establishment which 
rests upon this basis, and cannot be too grateful for the advantages afford- 
ed by the fact that the Christian ministers not only preach the doctrines 
of Christianity, but live among their congregations, an example for the 
discharge of every Christian duty as husbands, fathers, and masters of fa- 
milies—themselves capable of fathoming the whole depth of human feel- 
ings, desires, and difficulties. (Cheers.) While we must gratefully ac- 
knowledge that they have, as a body, worthily fulfilled this high and dif- 
ficult task, we must bear in mind that we deny them an equal participa- 
tion in one of the actuating motives of life--the one which among the 
“ children of this generation” exercises, perhaps of necessity, the strongest 
influence—I mean the desire for the acquisition and accumulation of the 
goods of this world. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, the appellation of “ a mioney- 
making parson” is not only a reproach, but a condemnation for a clergy- 
man, depriving him at once of all influence over his congregation. Yet 
this man, who has to shun opportunities for acquiring wealth, open to 
most of us, and who has himself only an often scanty life-income allotted 
to him for his services, has a wife and children like ourselves, and we wish 
him to have the same solicitude for their welfare which we feel for our own. 
(Cheers.) Are we not bound, then, todo what we can to relieve his mind 
from anxiety, and to preserve his children from destitution when it shall 
have pleased the Almighty to remove him from the scene of his labours? 
(Cheers.) You have given an answer in the affirmative by your presence 
here to-day, and, although this institution can do materially but little, 
morally it gives a public recognition of the claims which the sons of the 
clergy have upon the sympathy and liberality of the community at large, 
and, as such, is of the greatest value. (Cheers.) May it continue for 
further hundreds of years as a bond of union between clergy and laity, 
and on each recurring centenary may it find the nation ever advancing in 
prosperity, civilization, and piety! (Loud cheers.) I have received per- 
mission from the Lord Mayor to propose the healths of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Right Hon. Lord Denman, the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. 
(Cheers.) Lord Denman is unfortunately obliged to be absent on this oc- 
casion, but the Archbishop of Canterbury we have the pleasure of seeing 
at this table. I beg to ye his good health, and, if you will allow me 
to be your spokesman, I beg to return his Grace our warmest thanks for 
the very eloquent and feeling sermon which he preached this day in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. (Cheers.) 

The Archbishop of Canterbury returned thanks for the honour, and pro- 
posefl “the health of the Lord Mayor.” 

After several other toasts had been proposed, the Treasurer read the 
financial report, which announced that his Royal Highness had contribu- 
ted 100 guineas, that the 113 stewards of the festival had handed in lists 
amounting to £3500, that the collection at the Cathedral doors was £690, 
that the subscriptions at the dinner gave a sum of £3145, that an esti- 
mated sum of £3600 might be added as the proceeds of sermons preached 
in aid of the funds, that the Dowager Lady Willoughby de Broke had 
given a donation of £500, and that the receipts for the year would amount 
to £12,050. This gratifying statement was received with loud cheers by 
the company.— London paper, May 13. 


Wiip Eteruants.—A person who has never seen a wild elephant can 
form no idea of his real character, either mentally or physically. The 
unwieldy and sleepy-looking beast, who, penned up in his cage at a 
menagerie, receives a sixpence in his trunk, and turns round with diffi- 
culty to deposit it in a box; whose mental powers seem to be concentrat- 
ed in the idea of receiving buns tossed into a gaping mouth by children’s 
hands ; this very beast may have come from a warlike stock. His sire 
may have been the terror of a district, a pitiless highwayman, whose soul 
thirsted for blood ; who, lying in wait in some thick bush, would rash 
upon the unwary passer-by, and know no pleasure greater than the act of 
crushing his victim to a shapeless mass beneath his feet. * * * * I 
have even heard people exclaim, upon hearing anecdotes of elephant-hunt- 
ing, “Poor things!” Poor things, indeed! I should like to see the very 
person who thus expresses his pity going at his best pace with a savage 
elephant after him: give him a lawn to run upon if he likes, and see the 
elephant gaining a foot in every yard of the chase, fire in his eye, fury in 
his headlong charge ; and would not the flying gentleman who lately ex- 
claimed “ Poor thing !’’ be thankful to the lucky bullet that would save 
him from destruction? There are no animals more misunderstood than 
elephants ; they are naturally savage, wary, and revengeful, displaying 
as great courage when in their wild state as any animal known. The 
fact of their great natural sagacity renders them the more dangerous as 
foes. Even when tamed there are many that are not safe for a stranger 
to approach, and they are then only kept in awe by the sharp driving 
hook of the mohout. * * * * Elephants are gregarious, and the 
average number in a herd is about eight, although they frequently form 
bodies of fifty and even eighty in one troop. Each herd consists of a very 
large proportion of females, and they are constanly met without a single 
bull in their number. I have seen some small herds formed exclusively of 
bulls, but this is very rare. The bull is much larger than the female, and 
is generally more savage. His habits frequently induce him to prefer so- 
litude to a gregarious life. He then becomes doubly vicious. He seldom 
strays many miles from one locality, which he haunts for many years. He 
becomes what is termed a “rogue.” He then waylays the natives, and, 
in fact, becomes a scourge to the neighbourhood, attacking the inoffensive 
without the slightest provocation, carrying destruction into the natives 
paddy-fields, and perfectly regardless of night fires or the usual precau- 
tions for scaring wild beasts. The daring pluck of these “ rogues” is only 
equalled by their extreme cunning. Endowed with that wonderful power 
of scent peculiar to elephants, he travels in the day-time down the wind ; 
thus nothing can follow upon his track without his knowledge. He winds 
his enemy as the cautious hunter advances noislessly upon his track, and 
he stands with ears thrown forward, tail erect, trank thrown high in tac 
air, with its distended tip pointed to the spot from which he winds the 
silent but approaching danger. Perfectly motionless does he stand, like 
a statue in ebony, the very essence of attention, every nerve of scent and 
hearing stretched to its cracking point ; not a muscle moves, not a sound 
of a rustling branch against his rough sides; he is a mute figure of wild 
and fierce eagerness. Meanwhile, the wary tracker stoops to the ground, 
and with a practised eye pierces the tangled brushwood in search of his 
colossal feet. Still farther and farther he silently creeps forward, when 
suddenly a crash bursts through the jungle; the moment has arrived for 
the ambushed charge, and the elephant is upon him.—Baker’s Rifle and 
Hound in Ceylon. A 

Property or THe LATE ABBE Lameynats.—We find in a French let- 
ter, published in the Courrier des Etats-Unis, some interesting facts in 
regard to Lamennais’s residence and its contents. His effects were sold 
lately at Paris, and, of course, were no longer sacred against the intru- 
sion of the curious. There had been rumours that the democratic Lamen- 
nais had, in spite of his theory, indulged in the practice of the most aris- 
tocratic luxury. There was a great deal said about magnificent paint- 
ings, Persian carpets, sumptuous plate, and what not. On inapaotisn, 
however, it turned out that the objects of art only amounted to a few oi 
paintings, two cr three bronzes, and some odd specimens of pe. 

Lamennais had a wine cellar, but it was almost ancboritish, — a 
only two hundred and fifty bottles, all told—a little Burgundy, 4 litte 
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tl of Spanish wines. The wines hardly | French commander and his men opened instantly a brisk fire, and MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOK. 
emery “ee halite or 99 of egne having killed two of the Russians, betook themselves in all haste to their 


ks were in great demand, for it was known Lamenaais was in 
sha babtt of writing marginal notes. A Chateaubriand, which cost one 
hundred and twenty, brougbt over four hundred francs. The files of the 
‘Avenir and Peuple Constituent, the journals of which Lamennais had 
editor, were sold for two hundred francs. This was only @ part of 

the sale. The rest was to come off a week afterwards. 

In his library he had shown his exclusiveness by confining himself to 
only 400 volames. With the exception of the works of Chateaubriand, 
Beranger, and his own, Lamennais did not care to peruse any books more 
modern than of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He was always 
ready to assert, that French literature had declined after the reign of 

xIV. 
Lee writer of the letter in the Courrier des Etats-Unis says, that La- 
mennais was a descendant, by the female side, of Surcouf, a famous cor- 
sair of Brittany. This renowned hero had relieved an English vessel of 
a magnificent clock, of Chinese manufacture, and this clock was preserved 
as a sacred relic by the deceased author. His family will probably take 
care to keep this from the hands of the stranger.—Lvening Post. 





SmvcuLak ANTIDOTE acatsT Porson.—M. Flandin, in his narrative of 
a residence in Persia, relates a curious incideat which occurred when he 
was at Ispahan :—* The Persian servant of a European had been stung 
by a scorpion, and his master wished to apply ammonia, the usual remedy 
in such cases, but the man refused, and ran off to the bazaar. When he 
returned, he said he was cured, and appeared to be so. The European, 
rather surprised at this almost instantaneous cure, questioned him, and 
found that he had been to a dervish, who enjoyed great reputation in 
such cases. This dervish, he said, after examining the wound and uttering 
a few words, had several times lightly touched it with a little iron blade. 
Still more astonished at the remedy than at the cure, the European desired 
to see the instrument by which the latter was said to have been effected. 
At the cost of a small pichkech he was allowed to have it for a few minutes 
in his possession. After a careful examination, finding nothing extraordinary 
in the instrument, he made up his mind that the cure was a mere trick ; 
that the dervish was an imposter ; that the scorpion’s sting had not pene- 
trated, and that his servant had been more frightened than burt. He 
threw the blade contemptuously upon the table, when, to his great sur- 
prise, he beheld it attach itself strongly to a knife. The quack’s instru- 
ment was simply a magnet. But what power had the loadstone’s attrac- 
tion over venom? This discovery was very odd; incredulity was at a 
nonplus ; and yet the man stung by the scorpion was cured, and he who 
had cured him was in great renown at Ispahan for the treatment of that 
sortof wound. I relate these facts without comment. Who knows if 
science will not one day discover something as yet unknown to it, but 

ractised by the Persians? Have not savages remedies composed of the 
juice of plants, of whose existence European science is ignorant ?’’”— Home 
Journal. 

Dumas’ Impupence.--Our friend “‘Old William,’’ as some Parisian 
litterateurs will persist in calling Shakspere, to show their extreme fami- 
liarity with his works, must assuredly have had our renowned romancero, 
Alexandre Dumas, in his mind, when he described a certain original :— 

“ Now by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath made strange fellows in her time !”’ 

This incorrigible, who loves to figure before the public in any shape, 
has this week been pulled up as defendant in an action of a curious nature 
--a scrape into which he has brought himselfby his sheer vanity, and love 
of playing the patron. He lately took it into his head that he would 
erect two monuments-—-one to the late M. de Balzac, and the other toM. 
Frederick Soulié, the celebrated novelists. This was, however, tobe done, 
not at his own expense, but at the cost of the public—in other words, be 
proposed to get up a number of theatrical representations and concerts, 
at which all the leading artists of Paris should lend their aid gratis. 
The project was ushered into publicity in his own journal, La Mousque- 
taire, with all the audacious flattery of which Dumas is so thorough a 
master, mingled, [ am sorry to add, with a dash of sycophancy towards 
persons in high places, ineffably digusting. But the joke of the thing is, 
that it was taken up totally in opposition to the wishes of the families of 
the individuals thus to be monumentalized, to add something to the éclat 
of M. Dumas, for no sooner had Mdme. de Balzac, the widow ef the novel- 
ist, @ lady of wealth and station, recovored from her astonishment at this 
unexpected announcement, than she sent to Dumas to express her surprise, 
and to eae against his official impertinence in interfering in @ matter 
in which he bad no concern whatever. Nothing daunted, however, the 
gallant Mousquetaire proceeded in his design, and Mdme. de Balzac was 
compelled to resort to the tribunals to put an end to this impudent 
farce. The judgment of the court was deferred to a futare day—in the 
meantime, the concerts and other representations have been postponed 
until this singular suit isdecided. This and other pranks of this vain, 
clever creature, fully justify the saying of one of his brother authors,— 
That since the Revolution everything in France has undergone a change 
~except one—Alexandre Dumas.”— Paris letter, May 4. 








An EnGiish Parm-oar Experprrion.—The following extract from a 
French paper relates to the adventurous voyagers of the Undine, who are 
now making another expedition :—Among the eccentricities to which our 
English allies devote themselves we know of none more decided than their 
passion for adventurous voyages. A light pair-oar boat has just arrived 
at Chalons with three gentlemen from Outre Mauche, who are taking a 
voyage of pleasure from Paris to Coblentz, by the Marne and Moselle. 
Their boat is so narrow and light that the easily accomplished eight 
kilometres an hour in remounting the canal from the Marne to the Rhine. 


ir costume gives rise to a number of conjectures as to their profession, 
and any e have believed that they voyage by steam. When the 
Weather is find this method of travelling is perhaps the most agreeable of 


any, for the most picturesque scenes are undoubtedly those that are met 
in the course of the rivers and canals. But during the last three days our 
navigators have not been fortunate, they will, indeed, escape coups de 
soleil ; but they will find it difficult to preserve themselves from cold. 
May the patron of sailors protect them!”"—L’Echo de L’Est. 





Tas Marquis oy ANGLEsEY’s Sense or Justice.—We have heard com- 
Plaints of his refusing favours to old friends, but he practised what he 
per pares others to, and acted the noble part of refusing a favour to him- 
self when there was another whom he thought more deserving of it. On 
a death of the Duke of Gordon, the command of the Scots Fusilier 
ae was offered in the most gratifying way by King William to Lord 

nglesey. He received the letter communicating his Majesty’s pleasure 
at night, and at eight the following morning he was in St. James’s Pa- 
lace requesting an interview, which he readily obtained. He expressed 
his gratitude for the King’s kind intention, and the admiration in which 
he held the corps the command of which was offered to him ; but he added, 
: Tam sure that in naming me to this honour your Majesty has not borne 
ee the fact that Lord Ludlow lost an arm in Holland at the head of 
o very regiment.” The King acknowledged that the fact had escaped 
Po memory, and thanked Lord Anglesey for reminding him. Lord Lud- 

ow had the regiment, and.Lord Anglesey had the satisfaction of seeing 
& brave old soldier rewarded, and made happy for the rest of his life. 
wee the battle of Waterloo a pension of £1,200 a year was voted to 
the. (the Marquis of A.) for the loss of his leg, but he would not accept 
to grant. He did not like the idea of turning blood to gold. It is easy 
calculate the large sam which this self-denial saved to the nation. 





{L..0sTRI00s Protestant Rerucers.—Saurin, Attorney-General for 
Willian was @ grandson of the brother of the celebrated preacher whom 
iam ITT. took with him to that country. The learned modern travel- 


ler, and explorer of Nineveh’s ruins, 


mily of Fre Henry Layard, descends from a fa- 


nch Emigrants ; his father filled for ten years a high judicial 
pen > Ceylon, and powerfully contributed to the propa on of Christi- 
“+ hy that distant land ; his grandfather, Dr. Thomas Layard, Dean of 
of Chee Was one of the most eminent of English philologists. The Bishop 
the nee Magendie, was a grandson of the refugee Magendie, pastor of 
Tench church at Exeter. General Ligonier, who commanded the 


boat, which they found unfortunately stranded. The Russians came on 
in numbers, and would have necessarily captured the whole French party, 
had it not been that the affair was descried by people on board the Ma- 
gellan, who, by means of a shell, launched at all risks and all hazards, 
but with admirable precision, killed several of the Russian'party, without 
inflicting the slighest injury on their own friends. The confusion pro- 
duced by so unexpected a reception, enabled the captain and his men to 
right their boat, embark, and regain their ship. The first shell from the 
Magellan was followed up by several shots from her long guns, which, it 
is understood, did good execution, and dispersed péle-méle the Muscovites. 


“ Oax-AppLe Day.’’—This day (29th May) is celebrated in England as 
the anniversary of the restoration of Charles II. It is properly called 
Restoration Day, and prayers and thanksgivings are annually offered in 
the Established Church. Since the extinction of the Stuart line, and the 
accession of that of Orange, the day has gradually become less observed, 
and it isnot now marked with anything like the former rejoicings. In 
Catholic Churches, we believe, the observance is entirely discontinued. 

Oak-apples used formerly to be worn in the hata of all loyal subjects 
on this day commemorative of the fugitive monarch’s escape by conceal- 
ment in an oak tree. (Hence the popular name of the anniversary.) 
None are now to be seen, however, and indeed it is a remarkable sign of 
the gradual change in the seasons, that it is rare that an oak-apple, which 
must not be confounded with an acorn, can be found at so early a period ; 
nor are the trees, at the same time when the occurrence is said to have 
taken place, in sufficient foliage to conceal any one. On this account 
many doubt the truth of the account also, and reject it as a wild romance. 
—Exzpress. 

Spanisn Enauisu.—The Espana has a piece of intelligence which is 
worth giving for the sake of the astounding spelling of English names: 
--On the 11th ult., it informs us, the English steamers Orinoco, Tremp, 
and Tounig, reached the Bay of Gibraltar ; the first two from Soutch- 
atomp (Southampton) with the 7th and 23d Regiments, and the last from 
Deptfon, with General Sircoling Camp-veel, 








DisraeLtt AGain.—“ The Shade of Lempriere,” writing to the Morn: 
ing Chronicle from the Atheneum Club, corrects one of Mr. Disraeli’s 
prepared impromptus at the Royal Academy dinner. Mr. Disraeli had 
said—* It is a great fallacy to pretend, because a nation is unhappily at 
war, that the arts of peace ought not to be cultivated. You will rather 
find, if you appeal to history, that it is when a nation feels and thinks the 
most deeply, that the arts most flourish. Jt was during the greatest 
struggle in which the Athenians were ever engaged, the Peloponnesian 
war, that Phidias flourished.”” The Shade of Lempriere writes-—“ There 
could hardly be a more unhappy illustration. The Peloponnesian war 
commenced B.c. 431; Phidias died the very year before, namely, B.C. 432. 
The Parthenon and all his great Athenian works were completed several 
years before the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. Can Mr. Dis- 
raeli never by any accident be right in an historical allusion, unless he 
plagiarizes wholesale ?”’ 
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PROBLEM No. 283, sy F: B. (Winchester.) 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 282. 


White. Black. 
1. P to B 8 becomes a Kt. ! R to B 3 (best). 
2 QwK 6. Anything. 
3. Checkmate with Q., Kt, or B, 
according as Black may play. 





To CorresponpEents.—F. B. We insert your neat five move Problem this 
week, and will take an early opportunity of complying with your request in the 
other matter. 





THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 

living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 

time to time ; the Publisher of the Albion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of the annual subseription (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin ; Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London ; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columb ding his Theory of a New World ; Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scotts ; 
Landseer’s Returwefrom Hawking.—New Subscribers can select, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of their accounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-beard rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few cents’ 
postage. 

A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and from a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 


prietor of the Albion, is in hand for 1855. 
10 Park Place, New York. 
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A NEW PLEASURE. 


NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 


SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS, 
483 Broadway, New York. 





G® TLEMEN are informed that the Subscriber has opened the above-mentioned premises as & 
depot where first-rate and genuine Cigars, Wines, Liquors, &c., will always be on hand. 
In connection with the same are elegant and comfortable emoking and reading rooms, where re- 
oy files ef the newspapers, both domestic and foreign, will be kept for their perusal ; and where 
Oriental luxury of a genuine decoction of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 
the jring perfume of the real Havana. 
Gen are assured that no articles but those of the best quality will be kept, and that every 
effort and attention will be paid to keeping this establishment ‘Sant their continued countenance 
and patronage. CHAS. LEDIARD, 483 Broadway, 
june3—6r. Next door to Wallack’s Theatre. 








NOTICE. 
HE STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW” will not sail from New York to Bermnda and St. Thomas 


on June 7, as advertised, it having been determined on to discontinue the line for the fature. 
4 Bowling Green, May 29, 1854. E. CUNARD. 


TO GOVERNESSES. 
ANTED, A LADY, CAPABLE OF INSTRUCTING TWO LITTLE GIRLS, of 








Pa army at the battle of Lawfeld ; General Prevost, who distin- 
pene spain the American war ; General de Blaquieres, who recently 
porte Dor t having long distinguished himself by his military talents and | 
clonged Cae and who has bequeathed to his son an Irish peerage, | 
ie alae refugee families. Labouchere, lately in the English Cabinet, 
fa escended from a Protestant family from the neighbourhood of 
Se.— Weiss’s History of the French Protestant Refugees. 
Srortina on tHe SHoRES or THE i 
f : Brack Sea.—The following are 
Somme — respecting the apparition of the Russian cavalry at Kee- 
pe e steamers Sidon and Magellan were both anchored in that 
oat ; the captain of the latter with some of his men set out on a 
Dg excursion. Having arrived at a wood in the neighbourhood of 


© town, the party encountered some troopers belonging to a regiment 


eight and twelve years of age, in Music, French, and Drawing, and th i ti 
of an English education. . No one need apply who is not provided wi , the eet tentinnccdaie and 
lling to go into the country during the Summer months. 
Address the Editor of this journal, 10 Park Place, New York. 


SBA SIDE--BOARDING. 


A PRIVATE FAMILY HAVING A LARGE HOUSE IN ONE OF THE MOST 
Healthy, Delightful Villages on Long Island, can accomodate two or three families during 

the Summer, where they will have all the comforts of a home, fine Bathing, Sailing, Fishing, &c. 
For Cards of fall culars, apply to Mr. WEBB, Office St. George’s Society, 89 Greenwich 

Street, New York. may27—Im. 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
E. Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on pemeees May 2th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 


Por freight = oe me ualled odations for el 1 
or uneq accomm: ons for e ce and comfort, app'y 
pee Sars EDWARD K. GOLLINS & CO., 56 Wa'l Street 
Ma ested to be on board at 11g A.M 
ec 


steamship BALTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail June Wth, 1854. 











of Russian cavalry in ambush at no great 


distance from the spot. The 


on wil! please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 





By F. W. Shelton, 


CRYSTALLINE ; Or, The Heiress of Fall Down Castle. A Romance. 
of ** 1 vol 12me. 


Salander the Dragon,” ‘* Up the River,” and “ Rector of Bardolph."’ 
With Original Illustrations from Designs by Billings. 
‘* A purely imaginative and very charmingly written ‘Ory 
the alread igh reputation of ite anther. We have followed the fittle Sereine through ss - re- 
verses umphs with unabated interest. * * * The style is singularly graceful and win- 
ning,” &¢.—Knickerbocker Magasine. . af 


** Seldom have we read anything more sweet and beautiful than this, the latest effort of Mr. 
Shelton’s genial pen.’’—The Albion. 


** The story of Crystalline is the exhibition of suffering gentleness borne down in the world, 

with meek and paijent endurance, to be finally raised from its humility and covered with rewards 

and glories, in the midst of which the angelic nature folds more closely its wings and bows in 

deeper obeisance.”"—N. ¥. Churchman. 

** In it the author has given a loose rein to his exuberant fancy. and has d at a story full 

of interest and beauty.’’— Boston Traveller. oY et 7 

** It is a charming romance—beantifally and simply written.."—The Palladium. 

** He bas illustrated the value of little things in this charming volur ich . 

ingly let go until it is finished. "—W. ¥, oo, ea 

‘* Mr. Shelton’s characteristic sweetness of fancy and freshness of style mark this book,’’—The 

Chronicle. . 

For 88 cents, this book will be sent by mail, postage paid 
Just published by 


” It will enh 





Y. Observer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
No. 145 Nassau-st, 


ATTRACTIVE & POPULAR NEW WORES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 


I.—DICTIONARY OF CHRONOLOGY. Tegg’s Dictionary of Chronology ; or, Historica) 
and Statistical Register, from the Birth of Christ to the Present time. First American from the 
eo English ogiicn, enlarged, revised, and improved. 1 thick vol., small 8vo, pp. 706. Beauti- 

ully printed, $2, 

This volume will be found a useful and comprehensive index, when information is required con 
nected with Chronology. Five large editions have been sold in England. 


Il.—THE GREAT AMERICAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. Personal Narrative of 
Explorations, and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonora, and Chihuahua in the 
earns 1850, 51, '52, '53, Connected with the Mexican Bi y Co ission. By Jobn Russell 
jartlett, U. 8. Commissioner during that period. With very numerous illustrations and map. 
Complete in 2 vols, &vo of 500 pages each. Handsomely printed in bold type, on extra fine paper. 
Price $5, in emblematic cloth. 

It embraces the following distinct journeys performed during the progress of the Survey. 

1. A Journey from Indianola, Texas, to El Paso del Norte. 

2. A Journey to the Copper Mines in the Rocky Mountains, near the Gila, and a residence there 
four months. 

3. A Journey to Arispe in Sonora. 

4. A Journey along the Boundary Line south of the Gila, and thence through another part of 
Sonora to Guaymas, on the Gulf of California. 

5. A Voyage down the Guif ot California to Mazatlan and Acapnico, and thence to San Fran- 
cisco. 

6. Various Journeys in the interior of California. 

7. A Journey from San Diego, Calitornia, by way of the Gila, and through the States of Sonora 
and Chibuahna, to Fl Paso. ; 

%. A Journey from El Paso throngh the States of Chihuahua, Durango, Zacatecas, Coahuila, and 
Tamaulipas, to Camargo, on the lower Rio Grande, and thence through the Southwestern part of 
Texas to the Gulf of Mexico. 

This work will throw a flood of light on the distant and hitherto unknown countries which are 
attracting so mach attention. The vast mineral wea th of the frontier States of Mexico, embraced 
in these Explorations—the new treaty witu Mexico, made by the American Minister, General 
Gadsden, for the purchase of a large portion of the Territory—the contemplated railroad 
it, and the adyanta.es offered for mining and agrienitural purposes in our new aequired S 
ries, as well as thore contiguous, render this work, at this me one of the most important of the 
publications of the day. 


IIl.—FARMINGDALE. A Tale. 
2 vols in 1, cloth $1. 

The ori, lity and freshness of this story combined with the charming and stirring scenes 
which it describes impart to it an absorbing interest. _ Tn the representation of American, and im 
the development and growth of the roblest and ures#atfections of the heart, it is almost without 
a competitor, unless perhaps we except the far-famed story of ** The Wide, Wide World,”” which 
it surpasses in the unity of its plot and the fortivade of tts heroine. 


IV.—VOL. I. OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, and VOL. I. OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY DIVISION. Price $2 50 each in cloth. 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. A New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, Illustrated 
with Upwards of Five Thousand Wood Engravings. Edited by Mr. Charles Knight. Many of 
the articles are written by the most Eminent Scholars and Scientific Men of the pas. 

“The English Cyclopedia,” as now announced, is based upon ‘‘ The Pegny Cyclopedia ee 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’’ The changes which have elapsed since ** 
Penny Cyclopedia” was commenced, twenty years ago, have rendered every branch of informa- 
tion in some degree a new study. In ‘* The English Cyclopadia’’ no diligence has been spared to 
collect every fact not previously recorded ; to systematize articles that from the long course of 
publication of the original work were disconnected to make the references complete ; and truly te 
present, as far as a ‘' Dictionary of Universal Knowledge” can present, the advanced opinions of 
our own times. 

The work will be comprised in four Divisions, each having its own alphabetical arrangement, 
and each forming when complete four distinct volumes. 

...s...4VOls. History, Biography, &c..... 
4vols. Sciencesand Arts....... 


V.—THE HIVE OF THE BEE HUNTER. 
American Character, Scenery, and Rural Sports. 
‘Tom Owen, the Bee ee ae of the Backwoods,’’ ete. 
from Nature. One vol., 12mo., cloth, $1. 

The reading public, especially of the west »nd south, have become familiar with the wri or 
the author of this very pleasant volume. His characteristics are great clearness and simpli of 
style, close observation of nature and character, and a certain dry humour of description, which 
is especially captivating. Tis sketch of ‘‘ Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,” is an excellent Wustra- 
tion of his facility in this regard ; and his picture of ‘* Wild Tarkey-Shooting’’ is another ** case in 

int.”? The fact is, the writer is an artist, and that in writing, as in painting, a picture is always 

efore him. 








By Caroline Thomas. 2 vols, 12mo. Paper covers, 75e. 


A Repectiece of Sketches, including Peculiar 
By T. B. Thorpe, of Louisiana, author of 
Illustrated by Sketches 





THE SUPPRESSED LETTERS OF THOS. MOOR®. 


NOW READY. 

‘* NOTES FROM THE LETTERS OF THOMAS MOORE TO HIS MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
JAMES POWER,” with an Introductory Letter by T. Crofton Croker, Esq., F.S.A., and four 
engravings on steel. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $) 5u. 

J. 8. Redfield having purchased the entire English edition, only 750 copies, of the above work, _ 
(the publication of which was suppressed in London by Lord John Russell, editor of ‘* Moore’s 
Life and Correspondence,’’) will supply the trade to order only. Orders for copies by mail wil 
be sent on the receipt of the price in post-office stamps. 


JUST PUBLISHED— 


I.—THE RUSS8SO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828 AND 1829. With a View of the Present 
State of Affairs in the East. By Col Chesney, R.A., D.C.L.,F.R.S. Author of the Expedition for the 
Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. With an Appendix, ining the Dipl tic Cor- 
respondence between the Four Powers, and the Secret Correspondence between the Russian end 
English Governments. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth ; Maps. Second Edition. $1. 

Il.—A YEAR WITH THE TURKS ; Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Do» 
minions of the Sultan. By Warrington W. Smyth, M.A. With a Coloured Ethnological Map of 
Turkey. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

III.—THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SBA, with a Voyage down the Vol. a“ 
Tour through the country of the Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, author of ‘‘ A Jo 
to Nepaul.’? From the 3rd London Revised and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, cloth, two mage and 
eighteen Cuts. Fourth Edition. 75 cents. 





IV.—FRANCHERE’S NARRATINE of a Voyage to the North West Coast of Ameri- 
ca, in the years 1811-12-13 and 14 or the First American Settlement on the Pacific. By Gabriel 
Franchere. Translated anc Edited by J. V. Huntington. With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, Third 

mn. 

V.—THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. As IllustratIng the Charch of the First Three Centuries. 
By the Right Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, author of ‘* The 
Early Conflicts of Christianity,” ‘‘ The Christmas Holidays at Rome.’’ With over One hundred 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


VI.—MERRIMACK ; Or, Life at the Loom. By Day Kellogg Lee. Second Edition. In one 
volume, 12mo. $1. 
VII.—MELLICHAMPE ; A Legend of the Santee. By W. Gilmore Simms. Iilustrations by 


Darley. In 1 vol., 12mo, Second Edition. $1 25. 

VIII.—THE PARTIZAN ; A Romance of the Revolution. 
trations by Darley. Second Edition. Ini vol., 12mo, $1 25 

IX.—THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By Frederick Denison Maurice. Second Edition. In one 
vol, 12mo. $1. 

X.—SHEIL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Sketches of the Irish Bar. 
Lalor Sheil. Edited and Annotated by Dr. R- Shelton Mackenzie. 2 vols, 12mo. 

ion. $2. 

XI.—THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD: Being the Autobiography of a 
Journeyman Printer. 12mo, cloth, $1. Second Edition. 

XII.—CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By Jas. Bruce. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

XIIT.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF W. H. C. HOSMER, now first collected. With a 
Portrait on steel. 2 vols, 12mo. $2. 

XIV.—THE DIVINE CHARACTER VINDICATED ; A Review of the Conflict of Ages. By 
the Rev. Moses Ballou. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. Second Edition. 


By W. Gilmore Simms. Tllustra- 


By Richard 
Fourth Radi- 


NEARLY READY 


NOCTES AMBROSIAN. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine. Edited with Notes, Me- 
moirs, &c., by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, D.C.L. 5 vols, l2mo., cloth. Portraits and Fac- 


similes. $5. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassan Street, New York. 





Unique and Curious Library of Choice Beoks. 


This Day is published, and may be had on application— 
CATALOGUE 
Of the Unusually Extensive, Curious and Valuable Collection of the most Choice and Select 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS, 
Comprising an assortment unequalled in extent and variety, remarkable both for the fine condi- 
tion of the Boeks, and their intrinsic value and rarity. It includes the choicest copies of 

Standard and Rare Beoks in Every Branch of Knowledge, 
Particularly ENGLISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, POETRY, BELLES 
LETTRES, FICTION, &. Embracing the best Library Editiens of almost every Standard Au- 
thor, beautifully bound, and an immense number of rarer and more Curious ks, in 
the Early and Elizabethian Literature, Poetry and Romance, Black Letter Bocks, &c. 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF MODERN EUROPE, Franee, Spain, Italy, Germany 
Russia, &c., especially Napoleon and the French Revolution, ‘Translations of the Standard and 
Classic Authors, &c. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE, HISTORY, TRAVELS, AND LANGUAGES, Incloding 
China, Japan, Hindostan, Egypt, Turkey, and the Pacific. 

THEOLOGY, BIBLICAL CRITICISM, AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. An exten- 
sive and valuable collection, embracing The Old English Divines, Commentators, &c. 
MENTAL, MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, and Rare Beoks on cepticism, Me- 
taphysics, Psychology, Morals, &c. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 
Writers. 

SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
sics, Zoology, Medicine, &c. 

THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. A unique collection, including old Quarto Plays by the Eli- 
zabethan Writers, and Authors of the Time of Charles the 2nd and Queen Anne. 

THE FINE ARTS. Painting, Sculpture, Antiquities. Splendidly Illustrated Editions. Unique 
Autographs and MSS. Books on ‘Amsies The U nited States, Mexico, &c, Curious Old Works 
on Music. Bibliography, &c. 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION BY 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
AT THEIR SALE ROOMS, 13 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
On Wednesday Boening, May 2th, and Nine Following Evenings, Commencing @ 





Rare Translations of Greek and Roman 


Searce Works on the Occult Sciences, Witchcraft, Astrology, Phy- 


7 o’cloek. 








The Books will be on view two days previous to each day’s Sale. Catalogues may be had of the 
Auctioneer ; oe. rf Norton, 77 Chambers Street, New York. 
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FUTNAM'S MONTHLY—JUNE. 
nOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 


IOGRAPHY. Part I.—Early Years, 
GARDEN WALK. ‘ 
COSAS DE ESPANA. Continued. 
OHN VANDERLYN. ‘ 
GE-COACH STORIES. Continued 
Is t A Reply to Quevedo. 
Sint at Chesterfield. 
AT CEMETERY. 
PHY. 


3. THE PALANKEEN. " 3 ” 

1% NOTES FROM MY KNAPSACK. Number IV.—March Renewed—Nana—Senorita— 
Norther—San Fernando—Arboledo de los Angelos—Friente de! Taja—A Chase— 
Dialogue—Passage ofthe Alamos and Sabinos—Capitulation of Santa Rosa—Tro- 

hies—Mining—Dramatic and Diplomatic 

15. SONNETS ; On the Death of a Friend. 

16. THE COCK OF THE WALK 

17. EDITORIAL NOTES. 

LITERATURE—American, English, French, and Germar 
Fixe Arts. 
Booxs RECEIVED. 


To Subscribers and the Trade. 

Turrv Votexe.—The present number completed the Third Volume of the Magazine ; price 
Two Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the Volume should be forwarded at once. 
The cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. The First Volume may also be had. 

G. P, PUTNAM & OO. 
10 Park Place. 








THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
ESPRCTFULLY apprizes his friends and the Public that he has removed to the above ad- 
dress, + Abe in future he will feel obliged by receiving their orders. 


presen INES and Foreign Spirits, consisting of Claret, Champagne, Sauterne, 
HOE Sherry, ein and Port, Old Cognac Brandy, London Dock, Jamaica Rum, and Holland 
Schiedam Schnapps, are of the finest qualities imported, and will be sold at the lowest market 


rives. 
¥ New York, May 1, 164 3m. 


DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


N, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 

Ow MAY. payadie at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 

m, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 
& Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 


Please address, post paid, 





BOWMAN, GRINNELL & ©O. 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 

\ 8&3 South Street, New York. 
mar REMITTANCES Per Lette? will have prompt attention, and be forwarded as dire =ea. 
Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool aud London, can do 80 by applying as 

above. mar4i—3m, 





-—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON tn the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by CENTER & CO 


RW aces, nit TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
A 
—fms. cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York 


Oct8 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 

PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Gir, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 

Hon. Peter McGitt, 

President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Stupson, Ese., 

Cashier ofthe Bank of Montreal. 


Hox. Joun Beverty Rosinsor, 
Justice of U. Oanada, Toronto. 
Wun H. Roniasox, hag. 
Com. eral, Montreal. 
Siz Gzorce Simpson, Messrs. Gituour & Co., 
Gov. Hon, Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal 
Jane 4—lt. Mrssrs. Lemesurier Rovutu & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. 0—3m. 
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THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Ts INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
mium as to the Office. 


Policies will be entitling the assured, whether at the ent of his frst pre- 
mium, or at future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one- of the annual pay- 
ment ‘made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 

be red to be lodged with the society, as each Toan will be endorsed thereon, 
can at any time present his policy and nd of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants pase not for eo een Deninction or Stamp Duty. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
}, Elliottson, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
34, AO Barcla t ‘Colles ek. 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll . af 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Montreal ....+..s-eeeeees J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
Halifax N.S. ....+..0+4.- 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. _ 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


@e, Jobe, BW. Bo... cscs § BJ. Ram, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, fA My er etal. y 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B, M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MOoONTREAL. 
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UNION BANE OF LONDON. 
D&aFis,O% THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale b 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 
These dtafis may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Oo," 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co's Philadelphia Express. 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREBY RHUBARB. 


[I* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious. 


oaderent’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 





Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it bab invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Suecessor to James Tarrant.) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milbau, Duilue & Co., 
on Broadway, and by (1 & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annuail Division of profits. ’ , 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own expérience from time to time, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
view an annual investigation will be nde into each class of risk, and a return of one 

Patel. or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 

have in force for three years. : : 

The Insured are free from the liabilities ef a Mutua! Assurance Society, and entitled according 

@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

A. C. Barciar, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK Morris, Esq. 
Cuas. Tos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joan Suaw, Esq. 

Francis F. Woopnovsz, Esq. 

Wut H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 

es es 











Eouonp 8S. Symes, Esq. 
CLEMENT TABOR, Esq. 
Tuomas West, Esq. 


Cuartes Bennett, Esq. 
Huea Crort, Ese. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


Hewry Eve, Ese. Tomas Wittiams, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giuyn, Mitts & Co. 


Messas. Carpate, Itirre & Russew, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J, 


Strachan. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


_ R. F. Haren, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Gt. Jobo, N.B.... 2.000006 § Pipharear s 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . { Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonrTREAL. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 


ESTABLISHED 192). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


&. Jobn’s, Newfoundland,... { J. 





NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Busstlenes 9 AMILZOR FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY RCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, ° John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a outpost to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their attention. 
ent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
da for their futare maintenance, is the type of the t majority of those who may read this 
. He 42 striving by steady labour and watc'! economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some gegres lent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be Dy for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by thé 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his tamily, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to ys ~ its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in’ five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits flowing from its establishment, 
Upwards of £8,000 has been rd upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their su port. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by odvertioements and the free distribu- 
tion ef ry 4> as well as by the exercise of personal uence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they ae be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 
in claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely nu what they con- 

viz: ee, expenditure and a high rate of Interest, local man- 
its accumul. surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
rfto another, with those which must speak home to all 
‘anada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
irrespective of personal 
reasons 


vantage. 
justify the Direetors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
a than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
ritish office of six years standing-has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
‘ the ‘‘ Canada” ded, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its year, ac- 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 





lad 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Saving Bang ror tas WIDOW 4ND THs ORPHAN.” 

his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pro for Insurance on 


Laves at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their diff t 
as r erent Agencies 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for tr tion of current besiases. 
ce daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 


Medical Examiners in attendan 
nD eats See Ge edveatege of this Company can be had at the offiee, No. Wall 
LOGAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YoRK. 
James Boorman, ©. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Paul §; Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DBE. 8, 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


Co. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 





The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
. No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
OW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Busi 
URANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of ¢ My pale to thet a 


on lives and gran of annuities. Their Tab! been ad- 
sale’ and its believed, will be fou Tlener bs Swede ot “< 


Capital of the Company is Two Millions of P d T 
Pao Paid tp Capi od Funda, neany THREE 
OF, > ie Of tie, — » and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly Tee 


. » how amountt lars, 
aad constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will be pat bees 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK, 
Jauzs Brown -, Chairman. 
Francis Cortener, ‘ee Deputy Chairman 
G@uoncn Banctar, Kea. Jesera Galwand, Jr., Beg. ©. W. Fasen, FE 
Hamittor, Jr., Esq Josera Fow.er, 


F. SANDERSON, | te Wituas 8. W . 
5 le BT x e 
. MEDICAL REFEREES ® 


E. Hosace, M.D. | y 
a ALFRED Psut, Resident ann i. Sans, M.D. 


: another, twelfth 
dges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded! to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Comtpanies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’ are low, bey: any com m with the offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now ti cted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada” at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy yo of management thereon, a8 the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by ee to the nearest local Agent, 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and R i purchased, and Monies 

eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 cent interest. 

For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. w. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
aatanted hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every"week thronghom 
The following an, composing the line ef packets under the cy of the subscribers, are in. 


6 su 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and London on the follo Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as mn 4 viz : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from 


Devonshire,..H. R. Hovey, May 20,... Sept. 17,.. 
Northumberland, J M Lord, Sune 1,... Sept. oo a 


2. 

oes 9. ‘ 

Vietoria,.... E. Champion, ° ee 21. | June 13... Oct. 11,, 
t. B .. Be 2. 
4. 











.. Feb, 
...1. Pratt, be June 25... Oct. oi . 
Sout! Ro , &. G. Tinker, oe Bess July 7....Nov. y toe 
Hend’k Hudson, 8. Warner, ..- Sept. 28,... . 2%. ...-Nov. 16,... Mar 
Ocean Queen, R. Griswold, Wy; 000 Oe Te ...- Nov. 28,.., Mar 
le, RH 24... Oct. 22,....Feb. 19, | Au - 10,... Ap 9 
ew) July 6... Nov. 3,...Mar. 38,| Aug 24 » 22,... Ap’l 21. 
July 18... Nov. 15,... . 15. Beet 3,...May 3, 
These ships are all of the first c and are commanded by able and experienced 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. S™™™™ 
The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, outward, for each adalt, without 
liquors. Neither the cap’ per oungueat inant Kets wil be Fesponsible for letters, parca 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of are signed for. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN and ?70 South street, N. y, 


ALEX’R WILE 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The 
Sor —~ Scliowing ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 


Havre, 
8ST. DENIS, -€ 16th February, 
Follansbee, master. . : 16th June, 


lst February .. ate eecccese March, 
Te PUBS, .. «cccedates.ccccsccocs cell NI 
Ist October... .seeseseceece eeeeeee€ 16th November, 


MERCURY, — Ist March Sr seeshter stares 
Conn, master. 





16th October, 
ST.NICHOLAS, 16th 
Bragdon, master. 


. 


Mh MeveMeber ..ooccccccvececcecesces 

WILLIAM TELL, acy eater: 16th Yay. 

Ps — a; go i Ist December... ... ess sess+seeee sect 16th jon ‘ 
ey are a e ew York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 

fort and convent of p 8 com 

ps is $100, withcet wine ee Lemmas by caen OF enpentiaite ie the Gade, The price 

sent to the subscribers be forwarded free from any ¢! 








: but those actually 
BOYD & HiNckEy, Te. 


June 3 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMBERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, care 
taken in their construction, as also in their const, © came 3 end peed; 
dati e Hed for el and comfort. 


for ar 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120; in second do, $70. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £2). ae 
experie: surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 





Saturday, . 
Saturday,. 
Saturday,. 
Saturday, . 
Saturday,. 
Saturday,. 


Bic cnsices 
Wednesday,...%.... 
Wednesday,....-... 
Wednesday,... 
Wednesday,........ Oct °° 
Wednesday,,...-... October, . ' 
Wednesday,.. November ,.. | 
Wednesday,........ November , .. 
day, me Wednesday,...... .. November , ,.29, 
Saturday,...... Wednesday,........ December., ,,13, 
Saturday,...... es ber.... Wednesday,........December,, ,.27, 
For freight or passage apply to 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©O., Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre 


yw stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, aud the value thereof expressed 
erein. 








THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage . .........+0++.++.-8120 | Second Cabin Passage......... 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
. «+. «8100 | Second Cabin Passage......... 
B@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Chief Cabin Passage 


ee Captains, 

Arabia,.. .....0 ee see cee ee. Capt. JUDKING, | America,.. ....... 00s eec0+e. Capt. LEItCE, 
P ko vecceqnndéennselie en * Eye. Europa, ... 020008 . Capt. Saanyog, 
BB, o cvcces bssocscovnted Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada,.........cceseeee ++ ++ Capt. Stoms, 
Africa, .....000ee00+e0e+--Capt. HaRmRison. | Niagara,...... eccbers cos «++. -Oapt. Lane 


om vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 


DUPER, 2 050 cc csiic cco sees coe cee  WOAMOBERY... .60 cee ceeeeMay Bist 1854 
America, Wednesday . June fth * 
Asi oo MEMS boc cece 086 one —_— 
Wednesday eee. une % 
-- Wednesday, ......0.+e00+ dune wth 
oes nD 4x J ; 
«oe s Wednesday... .......0..-9uly 12th ‘ 
a tagne sees +++. Wednesdap ‘ 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, perekt, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 
ressed. 
n consequence of the increased cost of coal, stores and provisions, the price of Passage will be 


increased as follows :— 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ... $180 | Second Cabin Passage......... 4... ... 975 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage. ....... $110 | Second Cabin Passage.......4.......+.. 88 

Commencing with the steamer of the 28th June, from New York. The price of passage by the 
steamships sailing before that date will be at the present rates. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 

4 Bowling Groen. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. J. D. Lines. | HERMANN...........+..Capt. E. Higgings. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or Sattinc—1854. 
From New York. From Bremen. 

Washington. .........+0+..+..Saturday, Jan. 28.,......+Feb. 24 

H open 000 ccc cee coc ces EM Mises 500.0060 ae 
Saturday, ly | Ferre apes 


22. .....0+0- May 
» op occ coeceee 
, ATE 





FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK, 
, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 
, March 29| Hermann...... edni 
26 ;| Washington... ... 
Hermann ........ W 
,»June 21) Washington... ... 
, July 19] Hermann ........W 
Stopping at Southampton both going and pom, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
m and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to South&mpton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 frst 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 
All Letters and wearer must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York. 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 

Jan. 23—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


as UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FR. EN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the > R. Adams, commander, eave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days: 





Frankiin. 
Uni 





‘ 
} 


| 


| Union... 
} 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommodations for 
pmeeme ped the — a) moved kind. 4 - to Loa 

Stopping uthampton going and returning, offer to passengers proceeding P 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of ame and sumnay. 

Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $190 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ second class,....... 5 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first olass,......... £800 
“ bi bed . be "second alass........ £.500 
No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 58 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, thampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STHAM SHIP OO. 
FR eEsoEes IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The L- 
verpool and Philad Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships 


o i) 





elphia as follows: 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 Capt. William Wylie. 
ASGO og Capt. Morriso 


CITY OF GL ‘ n. 
CITY OF PHILAD LA, 2,200 tons, Oops. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Manchester... Saturday, June 3, 1854. | City of Manchester. . Wednesday, May 10, 1854. 
on Cieasianton”* tntades Dae bd Duy of Manchester... Wobpertee, Jen 7; 
y of Manchester, ., . Saturday, hester. , Wednesday, » vs 
City of Philadelphia. ‘Saturday, Aug. 5, City of Philadelphia Wednesday, July 12, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. nade 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. ERPOOL. 
Saloon after Staterooms ...... ....«++--$90 | Saloon after Staterooms... .,...... 21 guinea# 


4 a ——— ree ae 


uding ] 

ae peer THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 from 
with provisions. ends 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their fri 

oeranrines seon will be carried on each shi 


surgeon 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and ireland, j 
All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and teh. 
apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
For freight or prssage apply U. Toate rect, Philsdelphis. 


7 Wi 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., ne 
.B.—When the arrang ts are leted, and sufficient goods offer, one of the above 
PS. steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports on the 
Chesapeake, going or returning. 
————— 


ee 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARE PLACE, 


“ 























